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PROGRESS! FREE THOUGHT! UNTRAMMELED LIVES! 


BREAKING THE WAY FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS. 


Vol. VII.—No. 11.—Whole No. 193. 


NEW YCRK, AUGUST 18, 1874. 


PRICE TEN CENTS. 


LOANERS’ BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) 
Continental Life Building, 

22 Nassau STREET, New York. 


$500,000 
1,000,000 
This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 


TIONS, advances on SECURITIES and receives DE- 
POSITS. 


Accounts of Bankers, Manufacturers and Merchants 
will receive special attention. 
tS FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on CUR 


RENT BALANCES and liberal facilities offered to our 
CUSTOMERS. 


DORR RUSSELL, President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall St., New York. 


Gold and Currency received on deposit subject to 
echeck at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate 
of Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of 
each month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent interest. 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
commission. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canadas. 


The Most Dangerous Man 
in America! 


The Independent Tract Society solicit orders for {he 
above startling Tract—a real bombshell, at the rate of 
cents per hundred, or 50 cents per half hundred. 
Working-men and women, send for it! Let a million 
copies be sown! 

INDEPENDENT TRACT SOCIETY, Clinton, Mass., 
or Rochester, N. Y. 

NOTICE.—Owing to our hooks having been lost 
through the rascality of enemies, we are compelled to 
ask members to send names and P. O. addresses again. 
Let no one write desiring reply without inclosing 
stamps for postage. 

Send stamp for catalogue, circulars, etc. 

F. FLETCHER, 
CLINTON, MASS, 


D. W. HULL 


Has rearranged the notes for a Series of Twelve Lec- 
tures on Spiritualism, the evidences being drawn 
from the Bible. He shows that the church, the 
gospel and Christianity were founded not on morals, 
ethics or dogmas, but the intercourse of spiritual 
beings with the inhabitants of the earth. The whole 
field of Bible evidences is thoroughly canvassed in 
these lectures, The following are the subjects of the 
Lectures: 


1. Spiritualism and Infidelity. 

2. Spiritualism a Test of Christianity. 
3 Trial of the Spirits. 
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. Spiritualism of the Church (Ancient and Modern). 
. Angel Ministry. 
6. What Good will Spiritualism do? 
7. The Resurrection of Jesus--only a Spiritual Re- 
surrection. } 
8. The Temple of Spiritualism. 
9. Tuletary Deities (Human Spirits, Jehovah one of 
them, Dark Circles in Bible Times). 
10. Progression in Religion, 
11. Biblical Objections, 
12. The Devil. 

Will give the entire Course or as many as desired, or 
speak on any subject acsired by the audience. A 
discussion wished in every community.- Will not be 
restricted in what he says. Satisfaction warranted. 


Address D. W. HULL, 148 West Washington street, 
Ç hicago, Nl; or 871 Washington st,, Boston, Mass, ” 


THE 
Western Rural, 


AGRICULTURAL & FAMILY WEEKLY 
JOURNAL OF THE WEST. 
H. N. F. LEWIS, Editor and Proprietor, 
WITH AN 
Able and Practical Editorial Staff, 


AND AN 


EFFICIENT CORPS OF SPECIAL AND VOLUN- 
TARY CONTRIBUTORS. 
TERMS: 


$2.50 per Year; $2 in Clubs of Four or More. 


SPLENDID INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS. 


A PLUCKY PUBLISHER. 
[From the Chicago Daily Sun, Nov. 30, 18%1.] 


“ One of the most remarkable examples of Chicago 
pluck and energy is given by Mr, H. N. F. Lewis, pro- 
prietor of the Weslern Rural, one of the ablest and 
most widely circulated agricultural journals in the 
country. Mr. Lewis lost by the fire one of the most 
complete and valuable printing and publishing estab- 
lishments in the West, and also his residence and 
household goods. Yet he comes to the surface again 
with unabated ardor, re-establishes himself at No. 407 
West Madison street, where he has gathered new ma- 
terial for his business, and from which point he has 
already issued the first number (since the fire) of the 
Western Rural, the same size and in the same form as 
previous to the fiery storm. Nobody would’ imagine, 
on glancing at the neat, artistic head and well-filled 
pages of the Rural that anything uncomfortably warm 
or specially disastrous had ever happened to it. Suc- 
cess to Lewis and his excellent Rural. Chicago ought 
to feel proud of it.” 


The Largest and Handsomest Paper for 
Young People.” 


THE 


Young Folks’ Rural, 


A RURAL AND LITERARY MONTHLY JOURNAL 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE OF COUNTRY AND CITY. 


TERMS: 
$1.50 per Year; $1 in Clubs of Four or More. 


A PAIR OF BEAUTIFUL BERLIN CHROMOS, MOUNTED 
AND VARNISHED, SENT POSTPAID AS A GIFT TO 
EVERY YEARLY SUBSCRIBER. 

The Young Folks’ Rural is a novelty among publi- 
cations for Young People—entirely a “new idea,” and 
different from any other in style and character. Six- 


teen pages and sixty-four columns—the largest news- 
paper in Chicago / 


WHAT “THEY SAY.” 


[From the Chicago Evening Post.) 


“H. N. F. Lewis, Esq., the well-known publisher of 
that admirable weekly, the Western Rural, is publish- 
ing a monthly rural and literary journal, under the title 
of the Young Folks’ Rural. * * Mr. Lewig 


„is just the man to make it a ‘big thing. °” 


[From the Letter of a Western Mother.) 

“The Young Folks’ Rural is just what ou dear 
children need. Altogether it is a noble enterprise, and 
will do an untold amount of good. It is the ‘ parents’ 
assistant,’ and all thinking parents will join me in 
thanking you.” 


[From a School Teacher.] 


“T am a teacher, and take the paper for the benefit 
and amusement of my pupils. Eyes are brighter and 
lessons better learned when the Young Folks’ Rural 
makes its appearance. 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS SENT FREE, 


Address, H. N. F. LEWIS, Publisher, 
Chicago, I, 
Both Western Rural and Young Folks’ Rural turnished 


for One Year for $3.00, 


| Ladies’ Own Magazine. | RAILROAD IRON, 


| CHARMING STORIES, INSTRUCTIVE ESSAYS, 


phe- 


THE ‘ONLY Fik T-CLASS LITERARY, HOUSE- 
HOLD AND FASHIv NABLE MAGAZINE IN 
THE WBST, 


FOR SALE 
BY S. W. HOPKINS & CQ, 


AND i 
THE ABLEST, BEST AND MOST POPULAR IN 
AMERICA. 


71 BROADWAY. 


BEAUTIFUL POEMS, 
Live Editorials, Superb Engravings. 


OVER TWENTY “ABLE WRITERS EN- JE O LED O, PE O R IA 
GAGED UPON IT. 


Only $2.00 a Year, or Twenty Cents a Copy, ~ 
; AND A AND 


SUPERB ORIGINAL OIL CHROMO, WORTH $5, 
FREE. 
SUBSCRIBE AND MAKE UP A CLUB, AND 
SECURE A HANDSOME PREMIUM. 


We will send the Lapms’ Own three months on 
trial for 50 cents, and allow that to count as the sub- à 
scription if you renew for the balance of the year. A 
new volume begins July 1. 
LADIES’ OWN MAGAZINE, 
44 Broome st., N. Y. 


Maal Banking: 


Showing how Interest on Money can be abolished by 


WARSAW RAILWAY, 


SECOND MORTGAGE CON- 


VERTIBLE 7 PER 


CENT. CURRENCY BONDS. 


Free Competition. 
By Wm. B. GREENE. 
Sixth thousand. Price 25 cents. . 


Yours or Mine: 


An Essay to show the TRUE BASIS OF PROPERTY 
and The Causes of its Unequal Distribution. 


INTEREST WARRANTS PAYABLE 


OCTOBER AND. APRIL, 


PRINCIPAL 1886. 


By E. H. Heywoop. 


_ We offer for sale $100,000 of the above bonds in 
Twentieth thousand. Price 15 cents. 


block. By act of reorganization of the Company these 
benés ars convertible into the First Preferred Shares 
ALSO, BY THE SAME, of the Company, which amounts to only 17,000 shares 


and into the Consolidated Bonds (recently negotiated 


wi at Amsterdam) of six millions of dollars, which cover. 
F at as . tbe „entire line of 230 miles of completed road, 10 
$ gether with all the rolling stock and real property, to. 


Showing that Financial Monopolies hinder Enterprise 
and defraud both Labor and Capital; that Panics and | the value of more then ten millions of dollars. ‘Ine 


Business Revulsions will be effectively prevented only road crosses the entire State of Hlinois and connecis 


~~ FREE MONEY, 


Fifth thousand. Price 15 cents. 


with the mammoth iron bridges spanning the Missis 
sippi at Keokuk and Burlington. Theincome of the 
road for the year will net sufficient to pay interest on 
all the bonded indebtedness and dividend cn the pra 


ferred shares. 


All the above sold wholesale and retail by 
the For terms ipply to 


Co-Operative Publishing Co., 
| “PRINCETON, MASS, 


CLARK, DODGE & 00., 


Corner Wall and Willlam Strggig 
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TWENTY YEARS’ PRACTICE. 


DR. PERKINS 
Can be consulted as usual at his office, 


No. 9 FIFTH STREET (South Side), 
OPPOSITE PUBLIC SQUARE, 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 3 
Or by mail, box 1,22, on the various symptoms of Pri- 
; : ; yate Diseases. The afflicted will take notice that I am 
Diagnosing Disease by Lock of Hair, | the only man on the American continent that can cure 
$1 (Give Age and Sex.) yon of Spéttiatotrlicea, Loss of Manhood, ete., caused 
5 g ; 


by self abuse or disease. I challenge the combined 
Address OSWEGO, Oswego Co., N. Y. medical faculty to refute the above statement by suc- 
P0. Box 1,322. 


cessful competition. The symptoms of disease pro- 
For PIMPLES on the PACH, 


duced by nightly seminal emissions or by excessive 
BLACK HEADS, FRECKLES, MOTH AND TAN, use my 


sexual indulgence, or by self abuse are as follows: 
“PERUVIAN BALM.” This is Nature’s own cute 


Loss of memory, sallow countenance, pains in the 
back, weakness of limbs, chronic costiveness of the 

(purely vegatable). Works like magic, giving a clear, 

beautiful skin. Send stamp for free reser tion to 


bowels, confused vision, blunted intellect, loss of con- 
fidence in approaching strangers, great nervotisness, 
fetid breath, consumption, parched tongue. and fre- 
a meee ge quently insanity and death, uniess combated by scien- 
Mur. M. FISKE, tific medical aid. Reader, remember Dr. Perkins is 
P. O. box 992, Plainfield, N. J. the only man that will guarantee to cure you or refund 

THE PROGRESSIVE COMMUNITY, ~ 

Cedarvale, Howard Co., Kansas, 

Desire correspondence with persons wishing for a 
Community home, 


the fee if a cure is not permanently made. Also re- 
member that I am permanently located at No. 9 Fifth 
Address (inclosing stamp) 
J. Q. Truman, Secretary. 


THE WONDERFUL HEALER 
AND ‘CLAIRVOYANT, 


Mrs. C. M. Morrison, 


street, 8. S., opposite the public square, Kansas City 
Mo., and I have the largest medical rooms in the city. 
Call and see me; a friendly chat costs you nothing, 
and all is strictly confidential. Post box, 1,227. 


Dr. PERKINS, 
Recent Radical Reading. oe ek 
* The Essence of Religion. i : 
GOD THE IMAGE OF ied THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN: 
Man’s Dependence upon Nature the last and only By WINWOOD READE. $ 


source of Religion. 
Translated from the German of Ludwig Feuerbach, 
by Prof. A. Loos. 12mo. cloth, $1; paper, 60 cents. - 


Materialism ; 


Its Ancient History, its Recent Development, its Prac- 
tical Beneficence. 


x By Dr. L. Buechner, author of “ Force and Matter,” 
Man in Nature,” etc., etc. Translated from the au- 
thor’s manuscript by Professor A. Loos. 25 cents, 


The Childhood of the World ; 
A Simple Account of Man in Early Times, 
By Edward Clodd, F. R. A. S. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents. Cloth, %5 cents. 
Lecture on Buddhist Nihilism. 
By Prof. Max Mueller. Translated from the German. 
A brilliant defense of Buddha. Price 10 cents. 
The Truth About Love ; 


A Proposed Sexual Morality, based.upon the Doc- 
trine of Evolution, and Recent Discoveries in Med- 
ical Science. Price $1.50. 

Any of the above books sent free by mail upon re- 
ceipt of price. 
Address, 


Full i2mo. Cloth. 545 pp. Price, post paid, $3. 


“Tt is a splendid book. You may depend upon it.’; 

—Chas. Bradlaugh to the Publisher 
[From the “Daily Graphic.] 

“ Those who wish to learn the tendencies of mod- 
ern thought and to look at past history from the stand- 
point of one who accepts the doctrine of evolution in 
‘its entirety, would do well to read this remarkable 
book, All theradicalisms of the times, in philosophy 
and religion, are restated here with remarkable vigor 
and force.” 

The Hartford “ Evening Post” says, ‘ That its 
brilliant rhetoric and its very audacity give it a fatal 
charm.” 


THE 


MASCULINE CROS 


ANOIENT SEX WORSHIP, 


By SHA ROCCO. 

A curious and remarkable work, containing the 
traces of ancient myths in the current religions of to- 
day. ; 

0 pp. 26 illustrations, 12mo. Paper, '%5 cents; cloth, 
$1. 
It contains an original chapter on the Phalli of Cali- 
fornia, which will be new even to scholars. Jt is full 
of the deepest research and soundest scholarship. 


The Question of Hell; 


An Essay in New Orthodoxy. 
By A. PURITAN. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
The ablest treatise on this burning theme which has 
been published yet. 
Published and for sale by 


Asa K. Butts & Co., 


ASA K. BUTTS & CO., 
36 Dey Street, 
New York. 


HARMONIAL HOME, 


1,204 CALLOWHILL ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Where the WEEKLY and other reform papers are kept 
for sale, and subseriptions received therefor. Where 
a register is kept of all who desire to form Communi- 
ties or Unitary Homes, and the location they desire 
and what they can do financially or otherwise to start 
one. X 
Address as above. 


G. D. HENOK. 


DEN TAL NOTICE. 
DR. AMMI BROWN, 


HAS REMOVED TO 
125 West Forty-second St., 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, 


HEALTH! ECONOMY! 
DECENCY. 
The Cheapest and Best. 
AN EARTH CLOSET FOR $5. 


The Sanitarian Earth Gloset 
IS A DISINFECTANT, A DEODORIZER, AND 
HAS NO MACHINERY. 

IS THE CHEAPEST BY HALF. 
PHYSICIANS PRAISE IT! NURSES DEMAND 
i} INVALIDS, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

REJOICE IN IT, : 


“T think that America will be worth twenty per 
cent. more one hundred years hence than it would 
haye been without the earth-closet.”—HoracE 


Publications of Walt Whitman, the 
Greatest of Poets. 


LEAVES OF GRASS. New Hdition. 504pp. Bound, 
$3. 


(AS A STRONG BIRD ON PINIONS FREE. Just 
out. 75 cents. 


DEMOCRATIC VISTAS. 
% cents. 


Also a few copies of John Burroughs’ NOTES ON 
WALT WHITMAN AS POET AND PERSON, $1. 


Address A. K. BUTTS & CO., 
86 Dey st., New York. 


ACENTS WANTED 


For our Radical and Reform Publications, Great in- 
ducements. Catalogues sent on application, with 
stamp to pay postage. 


Political Essay. Price, 


ASA K. BUTTS & CO., » 
36 Dey st., New York. 


THE 


“Victor” S. M. Co.’s 


NEW SEWING MACHINE 
mn m 97? 
ictor 
Runs very Easy. ° 

Runs very Fast, 


Runs very Still. 


HAS A NEW SHUTTLE SUPERIOR 10 
ALL OTHERS. 


Defies Competition. 
GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
NEEDLE. 

Cannot be Set Wrong. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Address The “VICTOR” S. M. CO., 
862 Broadway, N. Y. 
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GREELEY. 


The germs of Smallpox, Scarlet Fever, Cholera and 
other contagious diseases are disseminated through 
the effluvia of human excreta, and especially by 
privies, water-closets and sewers. ` 

Thousands of Wells are poisoned by connection 
with privies. 

Sewer gas in cities presses up past the “traps,” 
which .are only water-pockets through which gas 
rises as through the air. These gases gather most at 
the highest points of sewerage. Hence, besides 
“Tenement House Rot,” we hear of ‘Murray Hill” 
and “ Fifth Avenue Fever.” 

Piles, suppressed menses, puerperal fever after 
accouchment, and Broken Breasts are common effects 
of privy drafts and exposure; also deadly relapses 
after various maladies. 


i 


Clairvoyant Medical Practice 


REMOVAL. 
Dr. Storer’s Office, 


(Formerly at 13? Harrison Ave.), 
Is now in the beautiful and commodious 


Twenty thousand Harth Closets are used in England. Banner of : Light Building, 


Public institutions and whole towns there are adopt- 
ing the system. y 

n India all the Prisons, Barracks and Hospitals of 
the Bombay, Madras and Bengal Presidencies have 
adopted the system. 

In America several thousand Earth Closets are in 
use, and they are recemmended by all the Boards of 
Health and distinguished Physicians. 

The SANITARIAN supersedes Water-Closets and 
Privies; obviates exposure in stormy weather; pre- 
vents foul air in sick rooms; produces $10 yearly for 
each user; stops the spread of cholera; promotes re- 
finement; prevents typhoids; looks like a hardsome 
slop jar; removes most of the causes of diptheria, 
Diarrhea, Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis, Piles, etc.; 
enables hotels to have ‘“‘an Earth Closet in every 
room;’’ gives the poor a priceless boon; gives the 
rich exemption from ‘‘ Fifth Avenue Fever;” pre- 
vents the poisoning of Wells and Water Courses; 
furnishes the best Fertilizer; stops the destruction of 
soils—earth robbing. 

Send fora Pamphlet. PRICE, $5.. BOX, 15c. 

Sent by express to any part of the country. 

General Agent for the United States, 


D. M. BENNETT, 


Rooms Nos, 6 & 7, 


No. 9 MONTGOMERY PLACE, 
BOSTON. 


Patients will find this a central location, easy of ac- 
cess by horse-cars, either on Tremont or Washington 
streets. 

MRS. MAGGIE A. FOLSOM. 


This widely known Spiritual Clairvoyant examines 
patients from nine o’clock a. m., to five o’clock p. m., 
daily. 

DR. STORER will personally attend patients, and 
whatever spiritual insight and practical judgment and 
experience can accomplish will be employed as here- 
tofore in curing the sick. 

Patients i the country, and all persons ordering 
Dr. STORER’S NEW VITAL REMEDIES for Chronic 
and NervousDiseases, will addicss 


Dr. H. B Storer, - 


NEW YORK. 36 Dey street, New York. y 335 BROADWAY, NEW xe No. 9 Montgomery Place, Boston. 
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The Books anf Speeches of, Victoria C. Woodhull and 
Tennie C. Claflin will hereafter be furnished, postage paid, 
at the following liberal prices: : 

The Principles of Government, by Victoria C. Wood- 


I Ge gododebsone SUSE: a N e HOH o sano duet OU 
Constitutional Equality, by Tennie C. Claflin........ 2 00 
The Principles of Social Freedom..............-+- 3 25 
Reformation or Revolution, Which ?..............-- 25 


The Elixir of Life; or, Why do we Die?......... 25 
The Scare-Crows of Sexual Slavery $ 25 
Tried as by Fire; or the True and the False Socially, 26 
Ethics of Sexual Equality................ ESES 25 
Photographs of V. C. Woodhull, Tennie C. Clafiin and 
Col. Blood, 50c. each, or three for............... 1 00 
Three of any of the Speeches 50c., or seven for.... 1 00 
One copy each, of Books, Speeches and Photographs for 6 00 
A liberal discount to those who buy to sell again. 


BY AND BY: 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE FUTURE. 
BY EDWARD MAITLAND, 


CHAPTER VII.—Continued. 


“ How the Emperor came to meet his fate none could tell. 
Probably the mephitio vapors stifled his senses, and made 
him unable to direct his course. But he wasseen to descend 
into the very midst of this furnace, and with him went the 
finest collection of diamonds in the world. There can be no 
doubt of it. They had disappeared from the Palace at San 
Francisco. They were not found in the captured balloon; 
and they have not been heard of since. I ought to mention, 
if only for the credit of my own countrymen, that an heroic 
attempt was made to save him. His Chancellor of the Ex- 
checquer seeing his danger, made a dash at him on another 
parachute, and actually succeeded in overtaking and grap- 
pling with him for several moments. But he was forced at 
last to let him go, and with difficulty saved himself. 

“ And now, pardon me if once more I ask how.these 
jewels which, acouple of generations ago, were thus lost in 
the crater of Kilauea, have returned into existence in the 
hands of their present owner. If I am exceeding discretion 
in making the inquiry, l apologize and withdraw it.” 

All looked to Bertie Greathead. He had resolved to keep 
the matter secret, at least for the present. He-felt the 
temptation strong upon him to reply— 

“Lost in a crater of fire, they were found ina crater of 
ice!” 

But he resisted it, and observed merely that it was proba- 
bly a case of mistaken identity. 

The merchant shook his head, and looked disappointed. 
But he only said: i 

“In that case the previous history of the lost jewels can 
have no interest for you. Now what do you want done with 
these? I may be able to find you.a purchaser, but I can 
undertake no responsibility about the title.” 

“Of course not,” said Mr. Avenil, somewhat sharply: 
“that is our business. All you have to do is to describe 
them as heirlooms in a family that wishes to realize their 
value. And it occurs to me, that as we are disposing of the 
property of a minor, it will be well to make a condition pro- 
viding for their repurchase at his option on the occasion of 
his atteining his majority.” 

The merchant declared that such a condition was without a 
precedent, but that he would dohis best. He had at that very 
time a commission to provide a:set of diamonds to be worn 
at the coronation of the Emperor of Central Africa, a cere- 
monial which had been long deferred, owing to the loss of 
the crown jewels of that country, and the failure to procure 
any worthy to replace them. 

Not to multiply details, I will only add thata sale of the 
jewels was effected in the manner proposed, the eagerness of 
the African monarch to obtain them at any price the mo- 
anent he received his agent’s report, leading him to consent 
to the unusual proviso for their future redemption, rather 
than forego their present possession. 

It was highly improbable that any private individual would 
care to keep such an amount as that of the purchase-money 
lying idle in the shape of jewels, but the trustees were agreed 
as to the propriety of retaining the option, and the method 
they adoted of investing the fortune accruing from the sale 
would enable its possessor easily to re-purchase them on 
coming of age. For it was carefully placed in good govern- 
mental and co-operative securities, to average the moderate 

rate of ten per cent., the income being re-invested as it came 
in, so as to allow the capital to accumulate by compound 
interest. ae 

Bertie was unwilling to accept any portion of the.child’s 
income toward its maintainance and education. But he 
was overruled by Mr. Avenil, who said that the immensity of 
the fortune would give his scruples about such a trifle the 
appearance of affectation, and also that it would be unfair 
to the boy himself to restrict his advantages to suit the far 
narrower means of any of themselves. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Under the loving guardianship of Bertie Greathead, little 
Criss Carol throve wondrously. Mr. Avenil and Mr. Wilmer 
knew well that they were doing the best for the child’s high- 
est welfare in committing ib to such superintendence, 


They knew that the hardness and irresponsibility of character 
likely to be engendered by the possession. of ample wealth 
would find its best corrective in the championship of one so 
simple, tender and true as Bertie, the aeronaut. . Whatever 
intellectual supervision was needed, Avenil would himself 
supply, but he agreed fully with Mr. Wilmer in ranking 
character as above attainments, especially for one exempted 
by fortune from the struggle for existence, and endowed 
with an almost unlimited power of influencing others. 

The struggle for existence! I shall not, L trust, be neglect- 
ing my story for my reflections, if I make here some obser- 
vations respecting the origin and development of the period 
which produced the character I have undertaken to present.: 
We are, cach one of us, the product, not of the present only, 
but of the past. Nature, though it repudiates the vicarious 
principle, links all things together in an inevitable sequence. 
Tt is to the ever-memorable nin eteenth century—a period to 
which we trace the first dawning of our glorious Emancipa- 
tion—that we are indebted for the clue whereby we have 
eseaped entanglement in those labyrinths of transcendental 
speculation, in which our forefathers lost themselves. 


flow would they -have rejoiced could they have seën in 
their day the revelation of the divine method of the universe 
which has been made to us!—could they have known that in 
‘the original substance which filled infinity was such capacity. 
for evolution as would account for all subsequent phenomena 
whatever; that the various steps of physical motion, heat, 
life, light, sensation, thought, conscience, follow each other 
necessarily, evolved, as the spark from the contact of steel 
with flint, from the contact of part with part—given only 
time, or rather. eternity, for the process; and this not over 
the infinite whole merely, but throughout each separate 
portion, 3 

It was the struggle for existence—a struggle often, doubt- 
less, in those who are too weak to endure to the end, fatal to 
that conscience, which alone we recognize as worthy to be 
the final cause of all things—that at length produced the 
conscience which now governs the world—at least, in its 
maturer parts—and constitutes the salt of its preservation. 
Read by this light, history exhibits nation after nation, race 
after race, Aryan, Turanian, Semitic, all faltering and fail- 
ing, tried and found wanting, through lack of capacity for 
development up to this the crowning point of the structure 
of humanity. No single race was equal to the achievement; 
and so it comes that now the first place on the earth is held by 
the peoples into whose composition enters something of each 
of these, but most of the Aryan, and that under its Anglo-Teu- 
tonic form, this being pre-eminently the race which acknowl- 
edges the supremacy of man’s brain and heart, and ranks the 
intellect, the moral sense, and the affections of living human- 
ity as above all traditions and conventions whatsoever. 

Such was the significance of “ the glorious Hmancipation.”’ 

Young Christmas Carol was fortunate alike in the period 
of his existence 2nd in the persons among whom he fell. 
Had he, with his beauty, his wealth, and his mystery, lighted 
upon our isles in the days when money was king and conven- 
tionality was god, the story of his life could scarcely have 
been other than a tale of the degradation and ruin of a char- 
acter, of his essential innermost sacrificed to his accidental 
outermost, to the utter effacement of the divine capacities of 
his being as an individual. But he came ina time when the 
dominant tharacteristics and achievements of modern so- 


was one of the prettiest sights to see him, quietly and with- 
out apparent effort, soaring aloft in the clear blue, sustained 
by the white expanded wings of his parachute, with a crowd 
of birds flocking round kim, and seeming to recognize him as 
of their own order. 3 

As he grew up he was allowed to have for his own a rocket- 
spiral machine of the most perfect make that the skill of 
Avenil could devise and his own fortune purchase. This 
was worked by the power long ago discovered, but for the 
secret or whose practical application our ancestors for gener- 
ations sighed and toiled. Their mistake consisted, not in 
their conception of the potentialities of the magnetic coil, 
but in supposing that the power produced was only in pro- 
portion to the amount of the chemical and metallic elements 
consumed. It was the discovery that these agents are but a 
necessary initiative, and that the power is capable of almost 
indefinite enlargement without a corresponding increase in 
their consumption, but merely by bringing other and more 
subtle elements into co-operation, that has made possible all 
our modern mechanical developments. 

So naturally did Criss take to flying, that ib needed no 
laborious instillment of the formule respecting the relations 
of atmospheric pressure to falling bodies, to produce the con- 
fidence indispensable to the exercise of the art. The ancient 
hymn, ‘‘ Heaven is my home,” had for him from the first a 
peculiar and literal significance. 

* * x K * Hee Ae me 

Bertie was long profoundly affected by the loss of the wife 
he had so curiously acquired; and partly under the influence 
of this feeling, partly for the sake of more bracing dir for 
Criss, he removed his headquarters from the Triangle to a 
cottage on the Surrey hills, situated near the new town;which 
was then rapidly springing up. It was here, where, except 
on one side, there was scarce a tree or impediment for miles, 
that Criss made his first essays, and acquired his chief skill 
in aerostation and aeronautics. Had Alma lived, and their 
home continued to be inthe city, it would scarcely have 
been possible for Criss to become what he was; and had his 
lot fallen in a wooded country, it would have been equally 
impossible. We have here an illustration of the apparent 
fortuity of the events which dictate fate. An open down, 
and a convenient starting point in the shape of an old chalk 
quarry, from whose brink he could take his first flights, were 
the leading agents in the formation of his career. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ICONOCLASM MY HERESY. 
BY W. F. JAMIESON. 3 


The Banner of Light again denounces my iconoclasm. Like 
Topsy, “I knows I’s wicked.” Dear old conservative Ban- 
ner, who would have imagined that my articlein the WEEKLY 
of July 4 could have aroused the caloric of its genial editor. 
He felt that it would be unsafe to extend his remarks on the 
subject. That was wise. Finding himself traveling the 
wrong road it was best not to prosecute the journey. Here 
is the Banner’s last fulmination: i 

«The ¿concclastic road that ambition travels is too narrow for friend 
ship, too crooked for love, too rugged for honesty, and too dark for con- 
science. Banner of Light. 


ciety were such as found fair representatives in men like 
those who became his friends and guardians. Greathead, 
Wilmer and Avenil, each was an exponent of a different yet 
co-ordinate factor in the sum of triune perfection. With 
goodness, beauty and use, thus impersonated, to preside 
over his youth, Christmas Carol had all the external ad- 
vantages that the world even of these our days could bestow. 

J assign the function of representing beauty in the aboye- 
mentioned category, to my grandfather and father, each of 
whom in turn were the lad’s trustees and guardians; for the 
same exquisite spirit of poesy animated them both, and their 
influence had much to do with the nurture of the lad’s nature 
on its softer side. Would that death had not so early remov- 
ed my father. Yet even Criss’s ample repayment to me 
would not have exceeded his indebtedness to him. I believe 
my father’s chief regret in dying arose from his desire to 
carry on to completion the education of which he had helped 
to lay the foundation. 

Physically and mentally little Criss Carol exhibited the 
characteristics of his ancestry. The Greek came out in his 
keen appretiation of knowledge and beauty; the Simetic 
showed itself in his sensitiveness to the imaginative and 
emotional. Never was prophet-poet of the ancient Hebrews 
possessed by a more vivid sense of a divine personality. 
Soar far aloft with him as Bertie would on his voyages while 
yet a child, or afterward when äs a lad he had 
become an adept unsurpassed in the management of his be- 
loved “ Ariel,” and mounted by himself to regions of air in- 
accessible to others, even the most daring, his foster-father 
owned himself startled at the boy’s absolute inability to 
comprehend the feeling of loneliness. Sometimes he seemed 
as if he held commune with beings palpable only to himself. 
But Bertie, while he watched and wondered, respected the 
individuality of the child’s manifest genius,-and therefore 
abstained from any remark that might chill his spirit and 
throw him back upon himself. 

When permitted to make ascents by himself it was Criss’s 
delight to shoot rapidly up to a great height, and there re- 
main almost stationary, like an eagle poised on outspread 
wings, without help from his propelling apparatus. , Here he 
could remain floating about on. his parachute. The perfec- 
‘tion which he soon attained in the use of this appliance was so 
great as to relieve Bertie of any misapprehension on the 
score of accident. His parachute was one of the flat kind, so 
difficult to master, but so admirable in its action when 
mastered. It would almost float on the air by itself when 
expanded; and Criss, who was slenderly built, of moderate 
stature. and a wonderfully active and wiry frame, was able 
by its aid alone to raise himself from the ground and remain 
in the air for a considerable time. Indeed to fly, seemed, to 
be almost as instinctive with him as with the birds; and it 


Some deceiving spirit has been imposing upon you, my 


prother. If Davis’ theory is correct there are many diakka 
circling around the Banner office. 


Bro. Colby says the iconoclastic read is narrow, crooked, 


rugged and dark. How does he know? he has never traveled 
it, He does not propose to travel any road tnat is not well 
trodden. 


“Too narrow for friendship.” A friendship that cannot 


bear jostling is worthless. Genuine friendship is all the bet- 
ter for close contact. 


“Too crooked for love.” - That is just the road love travels, 


unless nearly all writers on the theme are mistaken. Any 
one who says, or implies, as does Bro. Colby that the road 
traveled by love is straight, smooth and pleasant, exposes his 
ignorance. This is not surprising. He is a bachelor. This 
fact speaks voiumes. One poetsays, “ the course of true love 
never runs smooth.” If Bro. Colby thinks it does let him 
try it. : 


“Too rugged for honesty.” Is ib not a rugged road which 


honesty always travels? Go ask those men and-women who 
stood for principle, who bravely defended unpopular truths, 
the Galileos, the Harveys, the Woodhulls and Hulls. True, 
they were and are stronger for their struggles. It is the hy- 
pocrite who chooses the smooth road, or drifts lazily with the 
current. 


“foo dark for conscience.” If conscience is not of use in 


the dark its services can be easily dispensed with. 


Dear Luther, I thank ‘thee for these texts this morning. 


Thy similies are very unfortunate for thy conservative cause. 


Iconoclasm continued to haunt the Banner, for in another 


part of the same issue are these words from the editor: 


“Our chief business as sentinels upon the watch-tower is 


to place before our readers the scientific and philosophic 
aspects of Spirituaiism. We have put: little time or inclina- 


tion to devote to cavilling skepticism or idiosyncratic icono- 
clasm. Our readers will therefore seé how impossible it is 


that we should devote much of our space to the latter sub- 


jeots.”—Banaer of Light. 

Indeed! Valuable space. ‘“ Cavilling skepticism.” A por- 
rowed phrase from the theologic enemies of Spiritualism. 
The religious journals pronounce the Banner about as crazy 
a specimen of “idiosyncratic”? blasphemy as can be found. 
Tt need not go to ‘‘ putting om airs ” and making believe that 
itis respectable. It is too thin a disguise. 

Devoted to the “scientific and philosophic aspects of 
Spiritualism.” Why, then, condemn (not openly and man- 
fully, but covertly) those lecturers who are likewise devoted 
to the “scientific and philosophic aspects of Spiritualism ?’’ 
If the Banner is thus engaged, it-is chargeable with what it 
urges against iconoclasts. Scienee-and rhilosophy both are 
the most terrible iconoclasts. known. Philosophy has ever 
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our hands, Brother Tipkin; girls are drugs, sir—mere drugs.” 
And yet there is a fallacy in the whole of our argument, for 
it is well understood that men estimate women at the value 
they estimate themselves; it is in the power of the one class 
to make the other always respect as well as love and marry 
them. Thackeray most happily illustrated the influence of 
women over men when he said, ‘‘A woman with fair oppor- 
tunities and without an absolute hump on her back can marry 
whomsoever she pleases.’’—-The Capital, Washington, D. C. 


THOUGHTS DURING CHURCH SERVICE. 
Too early, of course! How provoking! 
I told ma just how it would be. 
I might as well have on a wrapper, 
For there’s not a soul here yet to see. c 
There! Sue Delaplaine’s pew is empty— 
I declare, if it isn’t too bad! 
I know my suit cost more than hers did, 
And I wanted to see her look mad, 
I do think that sexton’s too stupid— 
He’s put some one else in our pew— 
And the girl’s dress just kills mine completely; 
Now what am I going to do? 
The psalter, and Sue isn’t here yet! 
I don’t care, I think it’s a sin 
For people to get late to service, 
Just to make a great show coming in. 
Perhaps she is sick, and can’t get here— 
She said she’d a headache last night. 
How mad she’ll be after her fussing! 
I declare it would serve her just right. 
Oh, you’ve got here at last, my dear, have you? 
Well, I don’t think you need be so proud 
Of that bonnet, if Virot did make it, 
It’s horrid fast-looking and loud. 
What a dress!—for a girl in her senses 
To go on the street in light blue!— 
And those coat-sleeves!—they wore them last summer— 
Don’t doubt, though, she thinks they’re new. 
Mrs. Gray’s polonaise was imported— 
So dreadful—a minister’s wite, 
And thinking so much about fashion— 
A pretty example of life! 
The altar’s dressed sweetly—I wonder 
Who sent those white flowers for the font— 
Some girl who’s gone on the assistant— 
Don’t doubt it was Bessie Lamont. 
Just look at her now, little humbug! 
So devout—I suppose she don’t know 
That she’s bending her head too far over 
And the ends of her switches all show. 
What a sight Mrs. Ward is this morning! 
That woman will kill me some day, 
With her horrible lilacs and crimsons— 
Why will these old things dress so gay? } 
And there’s Jenny Welles with Fred Tracy— 
She’s engaged to him now—hurrid thing! 
Dear me! I’d keep on my glove sometimes 
If I did have a solitaire ring! 
How can this girl next to me act so— 
The way that she turns round and stares, 
And then makes remarks ahout people; 
She’d better be saying her prayers. 
O dear! what a dreadful long sermon! 
He must love to hear himself talk! 
And it’s after twelve now—how provoking! 
I wanted to have a nice walk. 
Through at last. Well, it isn’t so dreadful 
After all, for we don’t dine till one; 
How can peoplé say church is poky!— 
So wicked!—I think it’s real fun! 
—Geo. A. Baker, Jr., in Scribner's for July. 
! CANASERAGA, N. Y., July 19, 1874. 
Mesdames—In your number for June 27 is the peroration 
of Mr. Charles Bonsall’s: address at Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
Salem, Ohio, in which he refers to the possibility of the ad- 
vance of woman, at some future day, beyond the Rebekah 
degree and into the penetralia of the order. Allow me to 
make a few short remarks on this. Before the Roman con- 
quest of Britain, woman in that country was man’s equal in 
liberty and privileges. That state of things was one of the 
conditions of Druidism—the primitive religion of Europe and 
of the white man, whether in Europe or Asia. Odd or God 
is one of the titles of officiating Druid, male or female. In 
the case of the latter, a feminine affix being subjoined, man 


been the deadly foe to superstition, idolatry, myths, false 
images. It destroys all these by explaining the phenomena 
of nature. Science, which means knowledge, has revealed to 
us the grandeur of the universe, and the dignity of human 
nature an important part thereof. In accomplishing this 
noble work, science has ever been a remorseless image- 
breaker. If, then, the Banner is scientific and philosophic 
(as if is anxious to appear), it is most truly iconoclastic. lf 
it is not iconoclastic, then it is not scientific and philosophic. 

If the Banner is so friendly just now to science and phi- 

losophy, why has it so persistently ignored a full, frank, free 
discussion of social science? Its treatment of the question 
of socialism has been mincing, gingerly. It has contained 
from time to time slurs on science and scientists that were, 
to say the least, in bad taste on the part of a scientific journal. 
It has been governed more by what purport to be spirits 
out of earthly forms than by reason, science or philosophy. 
_ If we lecturers are proper subjects for iconoclastic love-taps 
from our journals (we do not object to criticism), we wish 
the journals to resign themselves to the situation, ‘‘ brace 
up,” and take their own medicine. When some of them 
presume to dictate what lecturers shall say upon Spiritualist 
platforms (and this is what the Banner has done), they should 
be reminded by the lecturers that no such dictation will be 
countenanced. Some spiritualist papers act very much like 
some of the old popes and bishops who used to denounce 
heresy and anathamatize Free Thinkers. A pity itis that a 
professed liberal paper should pursue such a popish method. 
If the sentiments of the Iconoclastic lecturers are wrong, 
show wherein. Meet their declarations manfully, not sneak- 
ingly. Such a course would insure respect, whereas the pre- 
sent plan of innuendo is contemptible. 

The Banner in its issue of May 23, advised that such icono- 
clastic principles as I teach should be “ squarely” condemned, 
its language plainly implying that if it had the power of the 
ancient “ head of the church,” it would prohibit their utter- 
ance. The Banner has shown itself illiberal in this respect. 
It has for years been known by many Spiritualists that in the 
matter of free discussion, and an unmuzzled rostrum it has 
not represented Spiritualism-at all; for if there is any glorious 
thing which Spiritualism has done, more than to demonstrate 
the grand fact of spirit-communion, itis to emphasize the 
principle of free discussion—the safe-guard of liberty. With- 
out this element of free debate (which the Banner has so sad- 
ly neglected) the cause of angel ministration would have 
lacked vitality. The Christian church to-day isafflicted with 
dry rot, because, under the pretence that free debate was 
abused, it has disoountenanced it altogether as dangerous or 
unprofitable. Such is always the plea of tyrants and conserv- 
atives. 

The Banner is a good Spiritualist newspaper; but other 
papers have sprung into existence to meet the demand for 
freedom which the Banner failed to supply. 


YetI would not condemn it as it has condemned those 
who differ from its views and policy. As a Liberalist I would 
not be justified in denying its right to be as conservative as 
Calvin or Pope Pius. It is when a Calvin, or a pope, essays 
to interfere with free speech that he subjects himself to de- 
served criticism. 

The WEEKLY has the honor of recognizing and advocat- 
ing the principle which I am defending—an ‘ unmuzzled 
rostrum ”’—and for which it is entitled to the unfeigned 
thanks of the whole lecturing profession. 

While I believe the Banner has its work to perform, and 
hope it will ever wave, it should learn to be humble as well 
as spiritual. There is said to be suchathing as spiritual 
pride. Itis just possible it is slightly afflicted with this, dis- 
ease, which causes it to think it is under the special care of a 
lofty congress of spirits who have the power to crush out all 
who dare o ppose its messages to the benighted denizens of 
earth. There are a few lecturers who fear not the frown of 
the Banner, nor its spiritual congress. 

All right, Luther. : 


WOMEN, INSANE AND OTHERWISE. 


Kate Stoddard, accused and, by public opinion founded on 
circumstantial evidence, convicted of shooting unto death 
one Goodrich, was committed on Thursday, July 13, to the 
State lunatic asylum at Auburn. This tragedy is very sug- 


gestive when we reflect on the wrongs which women receive 
at the hands of men, and on the fact that the impulse for 
revenge seldom or never takes possession of the heart of an 
injured woman until her sufferings have overthrown the 
citadel of thought, which is the lightest citadel known to 
metaphysical architecture; for, after all, heart is woman and 
womanžis heart. 

The wonder is that more women do not go insane and kill 
more men; we see reasons for their doing the first and justi- 
fications for their doing the latter every day. Nor do we 
confine ourselves to the class who suffer sensational wrongs 
and subsequent desertions. There are a thousand and one 
exhibitions, within the observation and experience of every 
looker-on, of acts of carelessness, neglect, cruelty, of selfish- 
ness, miserliness and manly vulgarity; that is, vulgarity 
peculiar to the animal—man, which are enough to overthrow 
the sensitive organization of woman. 

We believe that if a census could be taken of all the 
“ skeletons in the-closets,’’ they would be found to be, for 
the most part, the rattling bones of some bridegroom’s elo- 
quent promises to some too credulous bride. There cer- 
tainly is among the characteristic evils of to-day a great lack 
of appreciation of and respect for women. This is in a great 
part owing to the innate vanity of man, which, like the value 
of gold, has been expanded as the result of the late civil con- 
flict. It might seem strange to refer the wrongs of women, 
and what is as bad, women’s rights, to the teachings of po- 
litical economy in regard to the doctrine of demand and 
supply, but it is an old idea, as the reader will recollect, in 
recalling the scene of Sir Harry Gubbins contracting for his 
son’s marriage: ‘‘ Aye; but, brother, you rate her too high; 
the war has fetched down the price of women; the whole 
nation ig overrun with petticoats; our daughters Jie upon 


could perform a particular part in this religion which a 
woman could not, and vice versa, Odin or God was the pre- 
siding elder, and the Virgin Mary was his mate. I say 
Virgin Mary because the term is more familiar than the 
Druidical terms. Mary means sea-born; she was called by 
the Romans, Venus Marina. In Odinism (which is the Druid- 
ism of the Odds or Goths), all men and women were con- 
sidered fellows, or brothers and sisters (ge-felles—twins), 
hence Odd Fellows. Of course Odd-brotherhood has much 
altered since the days of its primitive purity, and among the 
rest of the changes init is reckoned the exclusion of woman. 
Now, at the present day, one of the most prominent as 
well as learned members of the ancient Druids in Great 
Britain is a British baroness. How is it the ancient Druids 
of Britain hung on to their primitive principles, while their 
Gothic branch let them go? It is to be hoped that Mr. Bon- 
sall’s good wishes for restoration will soon be realized. The 
above remarks may be considered fanciful by many readers, 
but they involve facts which all may learn for themselves by 
inquiry and study. ANTIQUITAS. . 


ANOTHER BROOKLYN SCANDAL. 

Another scandal has just been brought up in the Supreme 
Court of Kings county. The case involves the fair name of 
a wealthy lady in Brooklyn and the character and standing 
of a stock broker in New York. The plaintiff is Mr. William 
W. Proctor, who seeks to recover the sum of $50,000 damages 
from Mr. Samuel W. Lapsley, of the firm of Lapsley & Baz- 
ley, New York brokers, with whom the wife of the plaintiff 
did business. The plaintiff sets forth that his wife, when she 
called and placed $10,000 in their hands, was induced by the 
defendant to drink wine, and that while ander its influence 
he seduced her, 


It appears that about the 18th of February Mrs. Proctor 
applied to the firm of Lapsley & Bazley, and opened an ac- 
count in her own name with this firm, leaving in their care 
sums of money and securities on deposit amounting to up- 
wards of $10,000. It is charged thaton or about the 25th of 
last February Mrs. Proctor was induced by the defendant to 
enter a private office attached to his place of business, and 
after plying her with wine until she was ina helpless condi- 
tion to resist the attacks of Lapsley, he accomplished the 
crime of which he is accused. It is also set forth that in the 
interval between the 25th of February and the 2d of May 
last, at several times and places, particularly in the office 
above named and in the West Side Hote& the same criminal 
course was pursued by the accused, and on each occasion 
wine was used as the means whereby Lapsley was able to 
accomplish his designs. It is also claimed by the injured 
husband that a certain Mrs. Fanny Rosenthall, the wife of 
Robert Rosenthall, of New York, was taken to the office of 
the defendant and other places, and both ladies rendered 
helpless from the effects of wine in order that he might ac- 
complish his hellish purpose. Mr. Proctor lays claim to 
damages in the sum of $50,000. 

Samuel W. Lapsley, the defendant, admits the alleged 
business transaction with Mrs. Louise Proctor, but states 
that she deposited no money with the firm to which he be- 
longs, the capital having been, by her desire, invested at her 
own risk and account in stocks. A general denial on the 
part of the defendant is set up in answer to the criminal 
practices mentioned in the complaint. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 18, 1874. 

It is now six weeks since Mrs. Woodhull gave her first 
lecture in San Francisco, and I cannot but wonder at what 
she has accomplished here in this short space of time. The 
prejudice existing against her was universal, and, with the 
exception of a select few of men and women of thought and 
intellect—students of Herbert Spencer and John Stuart 
Mill—she had positively no friends. The night of June 1, 
when she made her appearance at Platt’s Hall for the first 
time, will be an ever memorable one, and marks an epoch in 
the history of San Francisco. That it is not recognized as 
such by the mass of common-place humanity, who go to 
make up the unthinking busy life of a great city, and who 
are too blind and obtuse to see anything that does not im- 
mediately affect their own little insignificant, individual 
lives—in common parlance, who cannot see beyond their 
own noses—is no concern of mine; that Mrs. Woodhull left 
an impression that night whose future beneficent effects 
are simply incalculable, is the belief of all the truly thought- 
ful men and women who heard her. 

The house was full, and the audience, as the Alta stated 
next day, wasin point of respectability ‘‘one before whom 
Canon Kingsley might have been proud to have spoken.” 
Yet it is not to be supposed that they were all in sympathy 
with her. They were brought together from various mo- 
tives. There were the few who have believed in Victoria 
Woodhull as the new Christ, the saviour of the world, who 
for years have been quietly, and perhaps too secretly, wor- 
shiping her and looking to her for the redemption of hu- 
manity; another and an unprejudice class came to hear 
and to investigate, but the largest part came from curiosity; 
they affected to sneer and to despise, but they wanted to 
see this strange woman who is upsetting the. world and all 
our time-honored theories—calling virtue vice and vice’ 
virtue—who is setting up new standards and tearing down 
old ones, and getting things into such a general state of con- 
fusion, that if she have her way we shall soon not know a 
prostitute from any other woman, but be obliged to accept 
the alarming, demoralizing doctrine, that all men and wo- 
man are our brothers and sisters, no matter what they 
may do or may have done. Nis 


There was yet another element in the audience, and this 
was of the disturbing kind, who had come there on purpose 
to put Mrs. Woodhull down, let the consequences be what 
they might. Just before she appeared Col. Blood had en- 
deavored to obtain a hearing in the giving -out of some 
notice, but the disturbing element clapped him down and 
persistently refused to let him be heard. Then Victoria, 
who was within hearing, indignantly came upon the stage. 
Then the divine play began. All the lion in her nature was 
aroused. She was regally indignant. Pale with emotion, 
and with every nerve of her fine, sensitive nature quivering 
with the outrage, she yet controlled herself sufficiently to 
calmly begin the lecture. She held her manuscript in her 
hands, and with studied deliberation read therefrom for 
some ten or fifteen minutes. Up to this time her audience 
was not in sympathy with her. She was beautiful, graceful, 
artistic; her voice melodious, her enunciation perfect, but 
she was not herself. It was the calm before the storm. 
Suddenly she threw down her manuscript. Her eyes 
gleamed, her face flushed. Withering sarcasms fell from her 
lips; tumults of indignant words poured forth like a hurri- 
cane. She paced the stage with the fury of. an insulted 
queen; she hurled defiance at her audience and dared them 
to do their worst. 


She had gone forth with her life in her hands to fight this 
battle for liberty and freedom, and she could fight to the 
end. As she stood there with her hand aloft and with 
grandest words upon her lips, it was the sublimest spectacle 
I ever witnessed. She seemed scarcely human, and for my- 
self, if I had suddenly seen a visible glory encircling her 
head, I should not have been astonished. I was completely 
oblivious to everything that was passing around me, and 
others told me afterward that they were similarly affected. 

From the tragedy queen, she suddenly melted into a beau- 
tiful, loving woman. She told of her idiot boy, her darling 


made so by her ignorance of Nature’s laws, and she asked, | 


nay, she pleaded with all the mothers, with all the wo- 
men in her audience to bring no more badly made up children 
into the world; to usher no more unwilling children into a 
miserable existence to fill our insane asylums, prisoms and 
penitentiaries, At this point, as she pleaded with olasped 
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hands and voice of intensest feeling, she was sublime, she 
had touched her audience to their inmost depths; women 
wept and even men were seen stealthily wiping away a tear. 

It was Mrs. Siddons—it was Rachel—nay, it was the in- 
carnation of our ideal of the divine motherhood; and if an 
inspired artist could then and there have faithfully trans- 
fered that sweet vision to his canvas and fixed it forever, he 
would have given to the world a Madonna before which Cor- 
reggio’s and Murille’s would pale. 

That evening was the grandest effort of Victoria Wood- 
hull’s life. She conquered her audience ; it was a triumph, 
and a great one, “Since then she has given three more lec- 
tures in San Francisco, and all of them were crowded with 
respectful; appreciative and eager hearers. She has been re- 
quested to repeat the fourth lecture, viz.: the one on St. 
Paul’s prophecy, “The enemy which shall be destroyed is 
death;” and I regret that she cannot find it convenient 
with her engagsments to do so. 


Mrs. Woodhull’s rooms were daily thronged with 
visitors, who valled to pay their respects to this 
world-wide celebrity. All classes were there, from the 


judge on his bench to the despised Magdalen, to 
whose dull and deadened ear the heavenly breezes have 
wafted that divine sentence of Victoria’s, uttered a few 
evenings ago, from the rostrum in this city, but which has 
peen upon her lips for years, and echoed and reverberated 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Australia to Green- 
land: 

“Tf there is any unhappy woman, whom all the world has 
deserted, tell me where she is, that I may go to her and put 
my womanly arms around her and lift her up.” 

That sentence alone, if she had never uttered another, 
ought to cover Victoria Woodhull with glory, and hand her 
name down to latest generations, for it is the key-note for 
the redemption of the world. 

But at Woodhull & Claflin’s rooms there are to be met the 
choicest of intellects—investigators, humanitarians, phi- 
losophers. Mrs. Woodhull is a sort of medium around which 
the most original thinkers seem to have centred. To go 
therefore to them is always to meet rare and delightful 
people—persons of thought and outspoken words; often- 
times persons of large culture, and always of refinement, if 
you meet them there more than once. These are the kind of 
people Victoria Woodhull attracts to her. If they are not all 
able to follow her to the extent to which her convictions have 
led her, they love and honor her as one who has given up 
everything for what she believes to be the truth, and they 
are certain she is accomplishing a great work. There is no 
doubt she has already made a permanent impression upon 
the thought of California, and she has already caused a 
rustling even among the dead, dry bones of orthodoxy, 
though it is not to be supposed that the conservatives will 
acknowledge it. The seed, however, is being sown, and the 
harvest will swrely come, but it will not be until the grass 
waves avove her grave. 

In private, and as a woman, Mrs. Woodhull is inexpressibly 
loved and admired. Nature has gifted her with rare graces 
of manner and person, and, what is greatly to her credit, her 
personal conquests are largely among her own sex. Women 
love her with an enthusiasm which has positively no limits. 

And thus Victoria C. Woodhull is fighting the battle‘of the 
centuries, and breaking the way, indeed, for future genera- 
tions! L. 


-mem 
MINISTERIAL DELINQUENCIES. 


[From the Sunday Mercury, Aug. 2, 1874.] 
PREDECESSORS OF BEECHER WHO HAVE BEEN 
TRIED AND FOUND WANTING. 

Although the newspaper notoriety attained by the Beecher- 
Tilton scandal is probably unequaled, itis but just to say 
that Plymouth’s pastor is not the only eminent and eloquent 
saint who has got himself into a bad scrape through a lamb 
of his flock. Long ago Peter Pindar had occasion to denounce 
parsons of this type and their long-faced fellows. ‘Their 
occupation,” said the satirist, “is to serve the devil privately 
during the week and blackguard him publicly on Sundays.” 
There have been murderers and forgers in the ministry, as 
well as violators of the seventh commandment. A few such 
examples are briefly mentioned below. They will be found 
suggestive reading at the present time, and to the saints of 
the Plymouth persuasion especially they may prove useful 
for instruction, discipline and correcticn. 

The case of the Rev. Isaac T. Kalloch—sometimes known as 
“Whisky Skin” Kalloch, the Boston Paul—will be familiar 
to many of our readers. His tall, majestic, muscular form, 
resembling the Farnese Hercules; his grand, expressive 
features that might have graced Apollo; his wonderful elo- 
quence; the magnetism of his manner; the charm of his 
voice; the soundness of his orthodoxy; the crowds of pant- 
ing women that crammed his church to listen entranced and 
mesmerized when he preached—are they not all written on 
the memories of Boston matrons to this day, and do they not 
form another commentary on the danger of pulpit idols of 
the physical persuasion? Alas! the reverend gentleman had 
been wandering in the groves sacred to Cupid rather than 
bearing the cross emblematic of salvation. A young lady 
named Steele was his fascinated companion. Their goul 
communings were first transcendental, then seraphic, then 
beatific, then earthly and sensual. Kalloch was kicked out 
of the church, and went to Kansas, where he has since be- 
come a model man and a politician. 

Then again, shall not the supporters of the Plymouth par- 
son take courage when the name of the Right Rev. Benjamin 
T. Onderdonk is mentioned. The fourth Bishop of New 
York, belonging to the High Church section of the Episcopal 
faith, this prelate had attained man’s allotted term of years, 
and was in the enjoyment of every comfort that fortune 
bestows upon its most favored children. He was regarded 
as another mitred Enoch, who walked with God; and if, 
some morning, New York had been informed that he had 


when it became known that a member of his congregation 
had charged the venerable prelate with undue familiarity 
with his wife. The indignant, disbelieving howls of the High 
Churchmen were astounding. They denounced the charge 
as malicious and trumped up. But the Low Church folks 
held their peace and suggested that the charge had better 
be investigated. Betweéen the squabbling and recrimination 
of these doctrinal factions an official inquiry was instituted. 
The lady’s character and reputation for respectability were 
unimpeachable, and as a consequence the venerable bishop 
came out of the examination with mitre cracked and lawn 
soiled. It was shown that, while under the influence of 
wine or other stimulant he had indecently caressed the lady. 
There was no blinking the fact that his thoughts at the 
moment were impure and his action disgraceful. Wherefore 
he was suspended from performing his sacred functions—the 
fact of his being ‘‘ stimulated’ at the time being taken in 
extenuation. 

Glancing for a few minutes across the Atlantic, some few 
of our readers will no doubt remember the case of Achilli vs. 
Newman. Achilli was originally a Roman Catholic priest; 
but, on being ejected from the Roman fold for gross and 
habitual licentiousness, at the date of the trial, in 1852, he 
adorned the pulpit of a London Protestant church. It was 
shown on evidence at the trial that as early as 1826 he was 
deprived of his faculty to lecture for an offense which his 
superiors did their best to conceal; that in 1831, he robbed of 
her honor a young woman of eighteen; that in September 
1833 he was guilty of a similar crime in the cave of a woman 
of twenty-eight; that on another occasion he chose the 
sacristy of the church for the perpetration of another such 
crime, the day being Good Friday. He afterward made the 
wife of a tailor faithless to her husband, and lived publicly 
and traveled about with the wife of a chorus singer. After 
his excommunication from Rome, and while professor in 


the Protestant College at Malta, he was dismissed from his 
post. ` 


The Rey. Newland Maffitt was a pastoral gift to us from 
England. What an angelic person he was, and how some 
of our mothers admired him, and doted on him, and lin- 
gered on his words! He was the Sunday sensation of the 
age, and Beecher, in his palmiest days, was never more 
idolatrously followed than he. He belonged to the unctuous 
legions of Methodism, and he was accustomed to itinerate 
from church to church, bruising the old serpent’s head and 
transforming hordes of blackest sinners into whitest saints 
whenever he preached. There are folks who still talk of his 
almost more than mortal eloquence; the fire of his eye; the 
vehemence of his gesture, and the grace and symmetry of 
his form. 

They will rehearse how, when he used to preach in the 
Allen street Methodist Church, the place would be so 
crammed hours before the services commenced that the 
Reverend Newland had to be passed bodily over the heads 
of the people, through the window, and so on, until he was 
hoisted into the pulpit. They will tell you that the ladies 
were the most enthusiastic admirers of the man, and that 
many of them were ready to melt and dissolve in Heliconean 
dew when he chanced to look upon them. But that is 
thirty years since, and such of the matrons who, as maidens 
exhibited Maffit adoration, who survive, have also sur- 
vived their folly and laugh at it. 

When poor Mr. Maffitt’s wife died, wasn’t there oceans of 
tears and whirlwinds of sighs among unmarried Methodist 
sisters! The loss of the angelic Mrs. Maffitt to her celestial, 
heaven-inspired husband was, of course, pronounced irre- 
parable. Gushing young ladies, with tear-bedewed eyes, 
told him so, and he loved to listen to them. For under the 
shadow of the bereavement that had settled over his roof, 
he went much abroad, seeking sympathy and endeavoring 
to dispel the gloom of his loneliness. Of course he prayed 
much, and talked with gloomy eloquence of bending to the 
rod, until finally there were enthusiastic maidens who 
would have made almost any sacrifice to have restored the 
heyday of the minister’s happiness. One, indeed—a splendid, 
sentimental girl of Brooklyn—went so far in demonstrative 
sympathy that in the course of human events it became 
necessary to confess as much to her pious father. Then there 
was some sanctified blasphemy, accompanied with some 
threats against the heart, liver and’bodily welfare of the Rev. 
Newland Maffit. Afterward there were heartburnings and 
accusings and scandals, and general pandemonium. The case 
was investigated, a true bill was found and the wolf ceased 
to prey, in sheep’s clothing, at least, on the ewe lambs of 
the fold. 

Again, we have the lamentable case of the Rev. Stephen 
P. Avery. He, too, stood seer-like on the pastoral mountain 
tops; he was a beacon set on a hill, who never hid his light 
under a bushel. Forty years since Boston and Georgetown 
resounded his praises, and the echoes thereof traveled afar. 
In the pulpit and as the shepherd and visitor of his flock he 
was deemed peerless. The impressive sanctity of his manner 
and the splendor of his.oratory were only equaled by the 
sweetness of his disposition and the purity of his heart. But 
David surreptitiously glunced upon the unadorned loveliness 
of Bathsheba and became a sin-stained king, and the saintly 
Stephen gazed upon a sister of the Hub, and there was soon 
after an unheard of hubbub at the Hub and round its borders. 
There was a long trial, the salacious charges were proved, 
and the pastor ceased to be a shepherd of Christ’s foid. 

Then the Rev. Horace Cook, a few years since the minister 
of the Seventh street Methodist Church—an eloquent, tall, 
dark-eyed, handsome man. Every ane remembers how he 
suddenly left his wife and ran away to Philadelphia with 
Miss Johnson, daughter of a member of the church; how 
he wrote a letter to his trustees, explaining his flight and 
confessing his love for the young lady, and how he subse- 
quently sent her home, solemnly aveyring she was as pure 
asanangel. But these facts, as we have said, will bere- 
membered and need not be longer dwelt upon here. Mr. 
Cook, of course, left the church and is now studying law; 


been carried up to heaven like Elijah jn a chariot of fire, | yet he had abilities that would have ultimately made him a 
here would haye been far less astonishment expressed than bishop. 


[From the N. Y. Sun, July 30.] 
PRELATE KAPFF’S WICKEDNESS. 


THE BEECHER-TILTON. SCANDAL OF GERMANY—A CLERGY- 
MAN SENT TO PRISON. 

Germany is agitated by an affair very like the Beecher- 
Tilton scandal. The central figure is Prelate Augustus 
Kapff, the highest dignitary in the Protestant Church of 
Wurtemberg, a man who for years had occupied in his 
church, owing to his erudition and eloquence, a more exalted 


place than any other German clergyman. For many years 


he has been foremost in all endeavors to promote morality 
in South Germany. So much the greater was the consterna- 


tion of the orthodox Protestants ot Germany, when, on the 
18th of May, a merchant, Frederick Amann, appeared before 


the Criminal District Court of Wurtemberg, and preferred 
the following charge: 


“T, Frederick Amann, of Stutgart, Wurtemberg, charge the 


Rev. Augustus Kapff, prelate and presiding divine of all the 
Suabian Protestant Dioceses, with having willfully, meanly, 
and by false religious representations seduced my heretofore 
virtuous wife, Anna Amann, nee Straub. 
charge the aforesaid Kapff with having cohabited with my 
aforesaid wife many times during my absence on commercial 
business. Ialso charge him with having taken her to the 
watering-place of Ragatz, where they lived as man and wife. 
I finally charge him with being the father of the child (a 
daughter) born four months ago. I wish to add to this ar- 
raignment of the Rev. Prelate Kapff that I hold him solely 
responsible for these infernal outrages; that my wife is a 
poor, religion-struck creature, jwho tell, not knowing wha 
she was doing; that I have but reluctantly asked for a 
divorce from her, and regret not having contented myself 
with having demanded that the Rey. Prelate Kapff should 
be confined in consequence of this seduction of my wife in 
the cellular prison of Wurtemberg for many years at hard 
labor; and that I pray the government, furthermore, to 


strip the Rey. Prelate Kapff immediately of all his ecclesias- 
tical dignities.” 


I furthermore 


The unfortunate wife of Mr. Amann at first endeavored to 


defend herself by saying that her relations with Prelate 
Kapff had been entirely innocent; but when she was told 
that her husband had brought a suit for divorce against her, 
and demanded that she should also be sent to the peniten- 
tiary for adultery, her reason gave way, and she is now an 
inmate of the Lunatic Asylum at Thurgovia, in Switzerland, 
her native place. 
and pretends to be the wife of Martin Luther. 


There she calls herself the Virgin Mary 


Prelate Kapff at first entirely ignored the scandal, but his 


own church having urged him to contradict it, he published 
the following card: 


“Several newspapers have attacked my honor most griev- 


ously in the last few weeks, and to this end have made the 
most astounding misstatements and uttered glaring false- 
hoods. I have immediately requested my official superiors 
to investigate in the most searching manner the complaints 
made against me, and I confidently look for my triumphant 
acquittal, trusting in the justice of the omniscient God.” 


This manifesto was immediately answered by the publi- 


cation of the following affidavit: 


“ Ida Tanner, housekeeper of Jacob Amann, deposeth and 


saith, that the divorced wife of my employer yesterday went 
mad, and had to be taken to the city hospital. 
of poor Mme. Amann informed her husband of the great 
misfortune that had befallen her; but Mr. Amann declared 
that he could do nothing for her, asshe had allowed a hypo- 
critical scoundrel to get the better of her; that he had long 
deliberated whether or not he should shoot Kapff, but had 
forborne, believing that his inevitable disgrace would be 


The servants 


preferable to his violent death, which would make him a 


martyr; that he would pay her, according to the ‘legal de- 
cree, 120 florins a month, although she had lived in adultery 
with Kapff for over a year, and has lived with him as his 
wife for several months at the watering-place of Ragatz. I 
also swear that the said Kapff promised to marry her after 


she had been divorced from her husband. 
(Signed) 
The Newe Wiener Freie Presse says: 
“ Kapff, the clerical hypocrite, cannot explain this. He has 


“IDA TANNER?” 


to leave the pulpit, and a cell in the State prison awaits him,” 


ANOTHER CLERICAL ROMANCE. 
A. singular story in connection wlth the “falling from 


grace” of another clergyman was told to a Herald reporter 


yesterday, but for the truth of which the writer is not pre- 
pared to vouch. 

A Methodist Episcopal clergyman has-been for some time 
past administering to the spiritual welfare of a large and re- 
spectable congregation in New Orleans. In the flock which 
this “good shepherd ”’ undertook to lead was a woman of be- 
witching personal attractions, who conceived a more than 
platonic affection for her pastor, and which in time was fully 
and freely reciprocated by the divine, who, it should pe 
stated, was a married man. Some three weeks ago the 
pastor and his paramour became invisible to their friends, 
and, as it subsequently transpired, were clandestinely 
married in the Crescent city, and immediately afterward 
left on a northward bound train, doubtless to seek some um- 
brageous nook, where first wives cease from troubling and 
all save conscience might be at rest. Suspecting the cause of 
Ler husband’s absenve, his spouse, accompanied by her little 


son, lost no time in following her perfidious lord, and ulti- 


mately traced the guilty pair to Amenia, a thriving settle- 
ment on the line of the Harlem Railroad, and distant from 
New York about eighty-five miles. Here the indignant wife 
arrived yesterday morning, and found the object of her 
search, together with his morganatic mate, snugly domiciled 
at a fashionable hotel. Face to face the parties met, and 
and while both women thought fit to faint by way of a pre- 
lude to what followed, the guilty clergyman looked on com- 
placently, as though asking the bystanders for an explana- 
tion of the sudden and extraordinary scene, Restoratives 
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having been applied, both females quickly recovered their 
senses, and in an instant thereafter were diligently investi- 
gating each other’s hair. The injured woman entreated the 
hotel keeper not to use unnecessary harshness toward her 
husband, since he had just promised to return home with 
her. When the landlord discovered yesterday morning, 
however, that the reverend scoundrel had no funds where- 
with to liquidate his indebtedness, the clergyman and his 
partner were unceremoniously ejected from the house. The 
entire party then took a Harlem train for the city, the first 
wife taking care not to let him leave her for a moment, 
although she refused to pay passage fare except for herself 
and her little boy. This action on her part compelled the 
impecunious husband to deposit a diamond pin with the 
conductor as security for himself and the second wife, in 
order to escape being put off the train. It is also stated that 
poth women quarreled furiously during the entire length of 
the journey, much to the amusement of their fellow-passen- 
gers. On arriving at.the Forty-second street depot another 
exhibition: took place, both women claiming a right to the 
clergyman. The first wife, however, carried her point by 
threatening to invoke the assistance of a policemen, and 
finally escorted her truant husband out of the depot, while 
the other woman defiantly bouan up the rear.—N. Y. 


Herald, July 31, 


ANOTHER MINISTER FALLEN. 

Some two months since a young, talented, and prepossesgs- 
ing Methodist minister named Howard T. Alexander came 
from the adjoining State of Pennsylvania to the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, and located in what is generally known as the 
Bucktown district, Dorchester county. Being single, and 
attractive in his manners, he was soon a great favorite among 
the fair ladies of the neighborhood. Mis name and that of a 
Miss Shorter, the daughter of W. L. Shorter, a respectable 
and worthy citizen, soon became connected in a way credi- 
table to neither of them. 

Upon this the Rev. Mr. Alexander was refused the use of 
the school houses for holding religious services, and he there- 
fore attempted to hold meetings in the woods. 

At the first meeting, just as Alexander had started the 
opening hymn, Wm. L. Shorter, Jr., brother of the lady who 
is disgraced, entered the stand upon which the pulpit was 
erected, and attacked the minister, swearing that he could 
not preach any more in that community. 

W. L. Shorter, the young man’s father, who is represented 
to be a strict member of the old Methodist Church, went to 
the assistance of the assailed minister, and he and his son 
commenced a terrible fight. A general and bloody combat 
ensued, in which alarge number of the congregation took 
part. 

After this an {investigation was made of the affair before 
Justice Winterbottom, the result being that the minister 
was charged with criminal indiscretion, aud placed under 
heavy bail for his appearance at court. 

When the minister was charged with his crime he fainted, 
and was prevented from falling to the floor by the py- 


standers. 


On Friday afternoon, when the trial took place, he again! 


fainted and fell in the streets , severely hurting his face. 
The excitement over the affair remains unabated, and it is 
apprehended that another outbreak will take place. 


[From the Irish Times.] 
AN ENGLISH CLERGYMAN PUNISHED FOR 
BREACH OF PROMISE. 
Tt is notorious that young clergymen in England are the 
pets of the ladies for a wide circuit round the scene of their 
ministrations. If they happen to preach attractively they 
run serious risk of being completely spoiled by the flattery 
of the most charming portion of their congregation. Such 
Gamage has undoubtedly resulted in the case of Mr. Thomas 
Simon, a candidate for the ministry in the Independent 
Church. Two of Mr. Simon’s brothers are preachers, and 
Mr. Simon himself is studying at an ecclesiastical college in 
Birmingham to qualify himself for the same profession. 
Somewhat more than four years ago, when Mr. Thomas Si- 
mon had just reached man’s estate, he met Miss Frances 
Pover Saunders, who, though the daughter of a dealer in 
such a grimy commodity as coal, was surpassingly fair in his 
eyes. He saw and worshiped. What is more, his passion 
was returned. The lovers became engaged. Letters were 
exchangéd which breathed the yearnings of two souls long- 
ing to be united in indissoluble bonds. The amatory corre- 
spondence lasted for nearly three years without showing 


any perceptible diminution in fervor. 


But there is an end to all things, and Mr. Thomas Simon’s 
love for his imamorata was no exception to the general rule, 
Tt seems that in the Independent community students are 
allowed to preach while pursuing their theological course. 
Mr. Simon preached, and preached with so much effect on 
pis lady auditors that the praises showered upon him turned 
his head and alienated his heart from her who had been 
hitherto the guiding star of his existence. Why should a 
promise given to the daughter of asimple coal merchant 
stand in his way when wealth and beauty were sighing at his 


feet? 

Though Mr. Simon’s head was turned his mind retained 
its primal straightness. Accordingly, with an amount of 
candor which it is positively refreshing to meet, he wrote to 
his betrothed and told her plump and plain that he had been 
flattered by the ladies for the sermons he had preached, and 
that he had yielded to tke temptation to forsake her for oth- 
ers ina higher position aud good society. Miss Saunders 
wasindignant. Her indignation took a practical form, for 
she threatened her recreant knight with the last modern 
resource of outraged womanly affection—an action for breach 
of promise. Mr. Simon was obdurate. Hie was resolved to 
be faithful to the “others in higher society ” for whom he had 


forsaken his first love. 


tion has just cost him the round sum of £250, awarded as 
compensation by an intelligent and independent jury to the 


deserted Miss Saunders, 


His fidelity te his new plural affec- | 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


[N. Y. Mercury, Aug. 2, 1874.] 
SQUIRMING OF BEECHER’S MUTUAL ADMIRATION 
SOCIETY, 


The exposure of the scandalous immorality of Beecher has 
pierced the clerical Pecksniffs in the country to the marrow 
of their bones. The blasphemous eloquence of a satanized 
pulpit, the corrupting influence of bloated money-bags, the 
seductive power of a rotten circle of social hypocrites—all 
unite to prevent Beecher’s conviction for an offense which he 
himself has confessed, when pressed to the wall by his ac- 
cuser, and a denial had become impossible in face of his evi- 
dent guilt. This is the only new, but not wholly unexpected 
shape which this affair has assumed during the past week. 
Next to Beecher’s own lustful and adulterous course of life, 
the conduct of many of his friends is us shameless and con- 
temptible as any proceeding recorded in history. Starting 
out with a secret, star-chamber inquisition, organized not to 
convict, but to whitewash and acquit, the members of this 
committee of investigation have valorously set to work to 
hide the truth under a cloud of irrelevant side issues, have 
taken into service the cunning of tricky lawyers, descended 
into the slums and sought out discharged scullions and 
kitchen maids, in order to befog the public mind and cover 
their ‘‘ beloved pastor’’ with a thick and impervious mantle 


of fudge and tomfoolery, making him, in truth, what he. 


already is, morally—a whitened sepulchre. But they will 
not succeed. The admissions over his own signature are too 
emphatic, and his self-condemnatory explanation of them 
too apparent to permit any attempt at wriggling out of the 
consequeizces of his criminality to be successful. Finding 
that they, alone, cannot help the sinner, and him from his 
rightful doom, the members of the committee have, within 
the last few days, called to their aid what they are pleased 
to consider the ‘‘mare highly-educated circles” and the 
“ best people,” of whom itis vaingloriously proclaimed, even 
from so renowned a snobbish seat of learning as Yale 
College, that their confidence in Beecher “remains 
unshaken.” Beecher is arepresentative of his class—of that 
yery set which superciliously arrogates to itself the claim of 
being the “‘ best people”—and, imitating the Pharisees of old, 
they thank their God that they are not like other men. 
While shamming decency, and sporting an exclusive morality 
for outward show to deceive the public, their inner foulness, 
now laid bare, stinks in the nostrils of an amazed community. 
It need not be wondered at that all these ‘‘ best people” rush 
pell-mell to the assistance of their idoland chief. In him 
their own sins are exposed, his conviction is their own sen- 
tence, his fall entombsthem all. For years their Pecksniffian 
morality was successful; they put ona bold, proud face þe- 
fore the public, to practice their misdeeds in secret. Now 
that the bubble of mock sanctity has burst, and the true 
character of Beecher, and ofallthe gentry like him, is ex- 
posed, the ingenuity of the ‘‘more highly educated circles,” 
whose “ confidence in Beecher remains unshaken,” is strained 
to the utmost to devise means and subterfuges under cover 
of which he mayescape. The latest move was made last Fri- 
day, when Mrs Tilton was again called before the committee. 


Of course she denied her guilt, painted Beecher as an immac- 


ulate angel, as free from all blemish as fresh-fallen snow, and 
portrayed her husband asa crazy loon. This is all quite nat- 
ural. If she were ten times as guilty as she is charged to be, 
she could do no more than protect him whose guile, artifice, 
and magnetic affinity led her to sin; and as to defaming her 
husband—why, it is the rule amonga certain class of petti- 
fogging lawyers, when they have no defense worth speaking 
of, to abuse the plaintiff. This ts the course pursued by the 
World newspaper against Tilton; it is the system of tactics 
adopted by the committee and ee aiders and abettors, insthe 
hope that by dragging the name of Tilton, who stands in the 
position of plaintiffin this case, into obloquy and shame, 
they could shield Beecher. They now pretend to be anxious 
for Frank Moulton to come forward and speak. He will un- 
doubtedly appear as soon as the committee shall have made 
a great fuss about not finding him, received with due Fumil- 
ity Beecher’s own denial of his guilt, and published their 
finding that the charge was false, and then Moulton is to be 
gravely told that he is too late, that the case is closed, judg- 
ment passed, and their ‘‘ beloved pastor” exonerated. But 
the trick willnot serve its purpose. Everybody believes that 
Tilton is no lunatic, and would never have made such char- 
ges against his life-long friend had he not possessed proots 
of this man’s guilt. The result sure to follow. will be the re- 
verse of what the committee expects. Judgment of condem- 
nation is already pronounced by the public. Hypocrisy is 
unmasked, and the blow will fall upon the guilty. 


[From the N. Y. Sunday News.] 

Mr. Beecher takes issue with Mr. Tilton as to the subject- 
matter to which his letters refer. Mr. Beecher narrows his 
defense to a perilously narrow basis; he affirms the case to 
be this: That Mrs. Tilton had conferred with him as to what 
course she should pursue in view of Mr. Tilton’s manifold 
offenses, which she laid before him. Accepting as fact all 
that had been told him by Mrs. Tilton, his judgment dic- 
tated separation as the best and most proper remedy, But 
Mr. Beecher adds that Mr. Tilton himself in an interview 
so clearly showed the baselessness of some of the. charges 
against him, and made good a statement so different from 
that upon which Mrs. Tilton had drawn his opinion, that he 
was satisfied injustice had been done, and that the real cir- 
cumstances did not sanction the opinion or advice he had 
given Mrs. Tilton; that naturally he felt regret at the in- 
justice he had done Mr. Tilton, and hence all the expres- 
sions of regret, anguish and self-reproach which appear in 
any and all of the writings with which Mr. Beecher’s name 
is eonnected, 

The question then is, which of the two assertions is true— 
the charge of crim. con. by Mr. Tilton, or that of Mr. 
Beecher, who alleges that the only matter referred to by 
the papers, and the only cause of dissatisfaction to Tilton 


was his advice to Mrs. Tilton, under her own story, to 
separate from her husband. 

Mr. Tilton’s statement is corroborated by Mr. Beecher’s 
letters, which, on theirface and unexplained, are the re- 
morseful or penitent confessions of a damning crime. This 
interpretation has color from Miss Anthony’s statement of 
Mrs. Tilton’s own avowal of her guilt as told by Miss An- 
thony to Mrs. Cady Stanton and others, thus showing that 
it is no late conception of Tilton, engendered at this late 
date for sinister purposes. The great Beecher, like Samp- 
son, had his Delilah, and Beecher’s Delilah was his own. 

Mr. Beecher, per contra, avers that the only possible 
offense committed by him against Tilton was the erroneous 
counsel he gave Mrs. Tilton, to separate from her husband. 
We cannot resist the conviction that Mr. Beecher made a 
fatal mistake when he so sharply defined his attitude and 
placed his defense upon so narrow a basis, with such limited 
bounds. In what attitude did Mr. Beecher’s erroneous ad- 
vice to Mrs. Tilton place Mr. Beecher? Why, exactly in 
that of counsel who gives an opinion on a case stated. If 
the case be as stated, his opinion stands justified. But 
if the case turns out not to be as stated, then, although 
the opinion cannot stand good as to the true or real 
state of the case, yet the counsel stands fully justi- 
fied in giving it. So with Mr. Beecher upon the case 
as stated by Mrs. Tilton. His advice was just, wise and 
proper. lt was upon a hypothetical case, and did Mr. Tilton 
no harm, if the case upon which he gave advice was not the 
true case. The whole fault was with Mrs. Tilton, who had 
stated the case erroneously to Mr. Beecher; for Mr. Tilton 
himself would acknowledge the justice of the advice if the 
facts had been as represented to Mr. Beecher, and upon 
which he had given his advice. According’ to Mr. Beecher, 
Tilton explained away and so extenuated matters as to take 
away the base of Mr. Beecher’s advice, and he admitted that 
the case under the altered phase which Mr. Tilton’s explana- 
tion gave to it, would not justify his opinion. Under this,. 
the real and full state of the case as presented by Mr. 
Beecher for his own perfect defense, and as the sole basis for 
all the letters, conferences and conversations which passed. 
between him and others, the natural and the obvious and all- 
sufficient course of Mr. Beecher for his perfect vindication 
would have been this simple process: ‘Mr. Tilton, your 
wife made such a statement to me and asked my advice as to 
what she should do. I told her that if I had before me the 
whole case and truly told, my advice was that it would be 
best for all parties that she and her husband should separate ; 
put this advice could apply only to the condition of affairs, as 
stated by Mrs. Tilton. Now, as you have made it clear to me 
that the condition of affairs is not such as Mrs. Tilton repre- 
gented to me, my advice falls to the ground without support. 
I regret very much that I have been led by my confidence in 
Mrs. Tilton to accept her statement unquestioned, and by 
giving advice on it, have seemingly condemned you. I have 
passed opinion only upon Mrs. Tilton’s statement. Now I 
pass opinion upon your statement, and, accepting it as true, 
I must say my opinion to Mrs. Tilton has no application to 
the actual condition of affairs, I greatly regret having been 
led by my confidence in Mrs. Tilton to give an opinion which, 
unexplained, would seem to condemn you. I trust this ex- 
planation will prove sufficient and entirely satisfactory.”’ 
That anything more could have been exacted of Mr. Beecher 
by the most sensitive person no one will perhaps urge. 

Mr. Beecher, in his card in reply to Tilton’s statement, 
says: “Every line and word of my private, confidential 
letters which have been published is in harmony with the 
statements I now make. My published correspondence on 
this subject comprises but two elements—the expression of 
my grief and that of my desire to shield the honor of a poor 
and innocent woman.”’ 

So it would seem from this paragraph that the whole of 
this tangled complication involved the “honor” of 
Mrs. Tilton and the guilt of Mr. Beecher. As Mr. 
Beecher’s statement is that all the dishonor attributed 
to Mrs. Tilton was an erroneous statement of her husband’s 
conduct, honestly made under misconception, and his only 
guilt an advice given upon this erroneous statement; it must 
seem passing strange how upon so slight a foundation so for- 
midable a superstructure as this whole complicated affair 
could have been erected. ays 

The grief and horror at the idea of the exposure of such a 
case, as is Shown by Mr. Beecher, is simply astounding, in- 
comprehensible, but very readily understood if the honor 
of the woman and the guilt of the great minister, as charged 
by Tilton, be involved. Mr. Beecher asks ‘ Mr. Tilton’s for- 
giveness.” ‘‘1 can ask nothing except that he will remem- 
ber all the other breasts that would ache. I will not plead 
for myself.” Now Mrs. Tilton’s fault, error or guilt, accord- 
ing to Mr. Beecher, was going to him with a. story much of 
which had been imposed on her belief; her only guilt was 
too ready a credence of tales against her husband. Was a 
revelution of such a matter so terrible a thing as to oall for 
all these letters, all these lamentations, self-accusations, all 
these pleadings for forbearance, so that he ‘‘ wishes he was 
dead.” Truly his interest in shielding Mrs. Filton from the 
blame of an incorrect statement is marvelous. Credat Ju- 
deus. He says ‘Mrs. Tilton is bearing the transgresrion of 
another,” himself, “I will die before any one but myself 
shall be inculpated.”” He thus admits his own wrong, and 
magnanimously acquits Mrs. Tilton of any of the guilt. “T 
humbly pray God to put it into the heart of her husband to 
forgive me,” To forgive him for advice upon an hypotheti- 
cal case! Mr. Beecher says of Mrs. Tilton, ‘Her forgive. 
ness I have.” Why, what had she to forgive Beecher, if the 
only fault of both Beecher and herself was, as Beecher 
states, thet she misrepresented her husband to him, and thus 
got his advice? It would seem rather that Mrs, Tilton needed 
Beecher’s forgiveness, 


“ Does God look down from Heaven on three unhappier ` 


creatures that may need a friend’’ (Mr. Beecher and Mr. and 
Mrs. Tilton)? Can any human being perceive good reason 
for such language in the simple fact that Beecher had indis- 
creetly advised Mrs, Tilton to separate from her husband? 
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What terrible thing could Mr. Tilton do to Mrs. Tilton for 
having sought advice from Mr. Beecher; for remember that 
is all the guilt, according to Mr. Beecher, which attaches to 
Mrs. Tilton? Mr. Tilton in his letter to Mr. Moulton (who 
was made thoroughly acquainted with all the facts by all the 
parties) says he “will discountenance any exposure of his 
(Beecher’s) secret to the public.” It was Mr. Beecher’s 
“secret,” to keep it a ‘“‘secret’’ which gave rise to all this 
correspondence, these lamentations, pleadings, remorseful, 
despairing expressions. 

The letter of Mr. Beecher to Mrs. Tilton will rivet the at- 
tention of every reader. Mr. Beecher says he “does not 
expect ever to see her again or to be alive many days;”’ he 
speaks of “‘this terrible emergency of my life,” expresses 
his gratitude to Mr. Moulton, who ‘‘had tied‘up the storm 
that was ready to burst on our heads.” Who supposes there 
would have been any storm if the fact of Mr. Beecher giving 
advice to Mrs. Tilton under the circumstances had been 
“made public?” Mr. Beecher well says of and in this letter 
to Mrs. Tilton, “ will you return it to me by his own (Theo- 
dore’s) hand? Iam very earnest in this wish for all our sakes, 
as such a letter ought not to be subject to even a chance of 
miscarriage.” 

The portions of the letter of Mr. Beecher to “ Dear Frank,’ 
speaking of the “devices by which we saved ourselves,” do 
not smack of the mens conscia sibi recti. “Ho” (Tilton) Mr. 
Beecher says, “has condoned his wife’s fault;’’ and yet Mr. 
Beecher says his whole correspondence was “to shield the 
honor of a poor and innocent woman.” An “innocent” 
woman has no “fault to condone.” ‘He (Tilton) had en- 
joined upon me, with the utmost earnestness and solemnity, 
not to betray his wife nor to leave his children to a blight.’’ 
Is that consistent with an “innocent” woman, or is it not 
with one guilty of a “fault” to be “condoned?” Will Mr. 
Beecher, in the narrow programme he has allowed himself 
for a defense, find justifiable reason for such expressions ? 

Mr. Beecher, in his letter to Mr. Moulton, shudderingly ex- 
presses his terror that his friends will ‘break out into a 
ruinous defense of me.” 

Again, Mr. Beecher says: “If my destruction would place 
him (Tilton) all right, that (Beecher’s destruction) shall not 
stand in the way.” Now, how can Mr. Beecher, on the nar- 
row platform to which he has limited his defense, show how 
his “destruction” was possible? * That (my destruction) I 
do offer. Sacrifice me without hesitation if you can clearly 
see your way to his safety.” This is admitting that Moulton 
could “sacrifice” him; but Mr. Beecher’s narrow platform 
of defense leaves him no room consistently to explain these 
numberless criminating sentences in the correspondence. 
Mr. Beecher is in an ugly plight. 
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Mrs. BEECHER STOWE says ina recent article: “ A great 
deal of good sermonizing is expended on gossip, which is 
denounced as one of the deadly sins of society. But, after 
all, gossip has its better side; if not a Christian grace, it cer- 
tainly is one of those weeds which show a good warm soil.” 

This comes well from the authoress of the “Vindication of 
Lady Byron.” There seems to be a show of a good warm soil 
about Brooklyn just now.—The Capital, Washington, D. C. 

POOR ‘SAMUEL! 


The only sufferer from this Plymouth Church mud volcano 
that we have any sympathy for is the venerable Sam Wilke- 
son. That Samuel should be caught fills our journalistic 
bosom with heaviness. Weare sad. We would that Samuel 
had escaped. Samuel has been to usa boon, so to speak—a 
special dispensation. We have regarded this great and good 
man as a guide, philosopher and friend. His teachings made 
us patient under a protective tariff. Samuel seemed to usa 
product of that great system created for the better protec- 
tion of “American een-dustries,” as the eloquent pig-iron 
pupil of Forrest is wont to say. He made us believe that a 
national debt was a national blessing, in disguise—very much 
disguised. He gave value to our famous North Pacific bonds, 
did Samuel, and so Cooked our goose. To say that we love 
Samuel is but feebly to express the emotions of our bosom. 
His facile pen was ever at the service of great enterprises— 
that had money in them. The bloated bondholder;, the lordly 
banker, the iron-heeled and iron-hearted monopolist, called 
up Samuel as the magicians of old were wont to call upa 
demon, and Sam, by a wave of his magic pen, made these 
supposed oppressors appear in the light of blessed patriots, 
laboring in the interests of an afilicted people. And now 
Sam is under the mud volcano, and great bowlders are fall- 
ing on his devoted head. We are sad. 

When the volcano began to rumble and heave, when dark 
clouds fell upon the horizon of the Plymouth Church, Sam 
rushed forward and lifted his voice against Tilton.. He 
declared roundly that Theodore was animated by a sordid 
spirit. This afflicted the lofty soul of Samuel. That any 
one should be animated by a sordid hope of gain filled the 
pure soul of Samuel with indignation. 

And now it seems, since the volume could not be smothered, 
but has burst forth, burying in mud and stones great heaps of 
pious people, Sam is a sufferer. He took stook in Henry 
Ward. He took much stock in the evangelic teacher. He 
has stock in the Plymouth Church, in the Christian Union, 
in the “Life of Christ.” “If this continues,” screams 
Samuel, ‘‘the ‘Life of Christ’ goes higher than a kite.” 

To have the “‘ Life of Christ,” by Henry Ward, make such 
an ascension in the eyes of men—shot out of a mud volcano, 
as it were, in murky clouds and hell’s forked lightning, to 
there explode and disappear, carrying with it Samuel’s little 
investment, to the great scandal of good Christians and the 
utter pecuniary and eccleciastical ruin of Sam, is periectly 
frightful. 

“Don’t let. it be done,” cried Sam, in great anguish. 
“ Good ladies and gentlemen, let us sit on this mud yoloano 
and keepit down. For God’s sake—and mine—let us sit on it 
and keep it under. Keep it down until I can sell out—oh! 
keep it——”’ 

But alas, as he cried the explosion, amid the fiendish 
laughter of Woodhull & Co., took place, and up went Samuel, 
Plymouth Church, Christian Union, the “Life of Christ” 


and many other saintly things, careening and cavorting, 
amid sulphurous glare and rumbling roar, into the unfathom- 
able depths of eternal space. And all through could be heard 
the dreadful tolling of the church bell: 

Ding-dong bell, 

It is the knell 

For Sam-u-el 

Gone to h—1, 


—The Capital, Washington, D. C. 


PERSONNEL OF THE MISSING LINK. 


Mr. Moulton, with his family, reside in the elegant brown 
stone house No. 49 Remsen street. Mr. Moulton is about 35 
years of age, and is nearly six feet in height, rather stout, 
but well-proportioned. He has a well-knit frame and is very 
muscular. He has a fine suit of auburn hair, and wears a 
heavy moustache. His eyes are blue, and his complexion of 
the blonde order. He has a heavy lower jaw, and his general 
expression is indicative of firmness and determination. He 
generally wears a gray business suit and straw hat with the 
edge of the brim slightly curled, and a heavy gold wateh 
chain. His actions and movements would lead one to think 
him much older than he is. He carries a heavy walking 
cane on which he often leans. He isan habitual smoker and 
bon vivant, often giving sumptuous entertainments at his 
house. Mr. Moulton has the reputation of being a very 
high-toned and honorable gentleman. He has already de- 
clined to go upon the stand, be placed under oath, and sub- 
mit to a thorough examination by the committee. On that 
occasion he declined to do this. His manner was quiet, 
dignified and determined. He expressed the most tender 
sympathy and regard for Mr. Beecher, but declared that his 
warm friendship for Theodore Tilton was such that he could 
not hear him abused without making every effort in his 
power to justify him in his course. 


THY NAME. 
I told the rose thy name--it blushed and stirred; 
Its petals trembled as in ecstacy. . 
I cried the name aloud—and lo! the bird 
Burst into song within the thick-leaved tree. 


I spake it when the morn was gray and cold— 
And straight from out his east upshot the sun. 

I spake it in the night—the clouds that rolled 
Above dispersed; the stars came one by one. 


Should any whisper it when on my face 

The black earth lies, calm sleeping underground, 
I think my heart again would beat a space, 

And that my lips would tremble at the sound. 


And if before the gates of heavén I came, 
And ¢e@1ld for mine own worth no entrance win, 
I think that then, if I should name thy name, 
Th’ eternal doors would stir, and let me in. 
—Gerard Bendall, in the Spectator 


BEECHERIANA. 
BY THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF THE WEEKLY. 

“ The eagle, towering in his pride of place, 

Was, by the mousing owls, hawked at and killed.” 

—Shakespeare. 

So sang the bard, in good Queen Bessie’s time, 

And go sing we in ours. For proof, behold 

The bats and owls and birds of night around 

The eagle of the Heights of Brooklyn fair. 

Let not the carping critic here assert 

The arrow quivering in his breast is ours. 

The WEEKLY dealt-not with the man; its dart 

Was aimed to strike down systems; to expose 

The specious shams that stain the present time; 

To pluck from social life its painted mask, 

And show the “ grinning mockery ” beneath. 


Our work has been performed. Society, 

A prisoner at the bar, now pleading stands 

To ask the world for mercy on its crimes. 
Religion, too, shorn of its priestly pride, 

Cowers, trembling and-.rebuked, before the press. 
The press itself, that never spared before, 

Has donned the vesture of humility, 

And, in its new-found charity for man, 

May also learn its duty to his mate. 


But who can paint the sorrow and the woe 

With which the public fills the weary air! 

It seems as though the sun had ceased to shine 
And all the world was suffering an eclipse. 

Alas! whence comes this sympathy? And why 
These groans and sighs, and murmurs of distress? 
The answer’s simple: It had made a God, 
And grieves to find its idol is—a man! 


Tis not for us to join the insane cries 

Of either party. ‘These, to cringe and fawn, 
And swear allegiance to an uncrowned king; 
Or those, whose eager hate would all condemn, 
And shroud in silence and oblivion 

The memory of the past. Between the two 
We steer a middle course; while we expose 
And hold the hypocrite to jast contempt, 

We would not pluck one laurel from his crown. 
We have no censare for the venial crime 

(Of which society should take no charge), 
And, for the aciors, charity for all. 


To him (who sits beside his broken hearth, 
With all his household gods in ruins round; 
His wife and children aliens from his home) 
We would approach with most respectful love 
And whisper words of cheer. Tell him to cease 
To mourn for what is past; but to look round 
And do his duty in the present time. 
For one who’s left his side, we'd show to him 
That, in his hand, he holds a magic wand 
Would make all women look on him with love. 
The * black your-boots”’ and the poor shrivelled girl 
That shoves the ‘* Beecher Scandal ” in his hand, 
We'd point to him for his, and say to him, 
‘* Be these your children for the ones youy’e lost; 
Your goods, your country; and your home, the world!” 


To her, the cynosure of every eye, 

Without presumption, but with faith and truth, 
We,.offer counsel. Fallow out your course 
Whate’er it be, nor heed the world’s cold scorn. 
"Tis not for man to judge you; unto him 

You should not yield obedience lik a gerf. 

Unto yourself be true; and, being so, 

You'll treat usurpers with a proper scorn. 

Silent contempt alone be your reply 

To future questions asked—you should not hear! 


Though last, not least—the idol of the day, 
Now tottering on its pedestal. He knows 
We, from the first, have ever been his friend. 

` For if, unscorched, he passes through the fire, 
He'll reason have to thank us in his heart 
For having brought him to the public test. 
If not, and he should fail, we claim that he 
Should honor us for taking off his chains 
And setting him at once at liberty. 


This, then, to him, the Jupiter of men, 
Between whose legs his brother clerics crawl 
To find themselves dishonorable graves.” 
Have you not oft stood foremost in the field 
For true reforms, and, single-handed, fought 
Against a nation for your country’s good? 
Quail not, then, now to face a gaping crowd, 
And, 1f needs be, to suffer. Man may forget, 
But woman never, how you stood her friend 
Beside a murdered man. Yet once again 
Let your white plume fly floating in the front 
For that true sovereignty that woman claims. 
The day has come—the hour! Stand forth in truth, 
“ And give the world assurance of a man!” 


AN ANSWER TO MANY INQUIRIES. 
LOVELAND, O., at Home, Friday night, July 11, 1874. 
Dear Weekly--I cannot contemplate crossing the ocean 


| without a parting line to you. We sail for England in 


steamer Enterprise, of Anchor Line, one week from to- 
morrow. Mrs. Lewis, of Chicago, goes with us, also Mrs. 
Burnett’s daughter. 3 

Because I’ve not written to you of late does not indicate 
abatement of my love for you or the cause. Since my illness 
I’ve felt an indifference to write. I think overstrained ner- 
yous power prostrated me, and the reaction had to come. 
I’m in for a rest and all the good a sea voyage and a foreign 
land can do me. I’ve dropped all correspondence, for even — 
one letter sets my nerves ‘all of a teeter.” 

I didindulge the sweet hope, Victoria, that you would be my 


companion across the water; then, indeed, the trip would 


have been a double boon. But the desire of my life seems to 
be near its fulfillment and at the best time of my life. I 
must not be too exacting and repine that I can not have it all 
to my heart’s content. But as our ship casts her moorings 
and heads for a distant shore, the glorious spirit of Victoria 
will be with me as an anchor to my hope in emancipated 
womanhood. With love to all you love, and best wishes for 
your success, I am, as ever, HELEN NASH. 


WANTED.—The editors of a Brooklyn journal, published 
near the ferry, want a man who ig obliging, and willing to 
swear that Theodore Tilton’s grandfather was a pirate; that 
his grandmother was a murderess; that his father is a drunk- 
ard; that his mother is a raving lunatic and that Theodore 
has exhibited unmistakable signs of lunacy ever since he 
was three days old.—Argus. 

This has been a cool summer, but in view of the warm 
time Henry Ward Beecher has had of it the past few weeks 


he has doubtless repeated to himself many a time that favor- 
ite expression of his, “ It’s d—— hot.”—N. Y. Telegram. 


It is evident now that Frank D. Moulton does not wish to 
testify before the Plymouth Committee, and that he will not 
testify unless compelled .by statements made by other wit- 
nesses. There is one path left open for Mr. Beecher, and in 
no other can he walk with safety. Delay is, of course, inju- 
rious to his cause. Let him come before the committee and 
submit to the most rigid and searching examination on all 
that has come before them, particularly his own letters. He 
can recall sufficiently the circumstances under which most of 
them were written, and where he might be in doubt withou § 
the presentation of the originals, he can frankly say so. He 
can thus strengthen his case as he can strengthen it in no 
other way, and he can force Mr. Frank Moult on to the front 
—N. Y. Telegram. 

COMMENT. 

It is not, believed that it is H. W. Beecher’s desire to force 
Mr. Frank Moulton to the front. Let the Plymouth Church 
Committee take the testimony of the accused, and then 
hurry up the cakes. That’s their role. : 

Honor to Susan B. Anthony. We are glad that there is 
one woman connected with this scandal who can see that 
there are times when the conlidences of friendship have 
something like sacredness. She may have gossiped with the 
rest when this affair was something of a private thing—it 
might seem so from the statement of Mrs. Stanton—but she 
has closed her mouth now.—N. Y. Telegram. 

COMMENT. ; 

Until a public trial opens it. Then Susan B. Anthony 

states she will give in her evidence. Don’t dare Susan-- 


Henry! 
WHAT THE POET SAYS. 
BY T. C. LELAND. 

Tennyson, our readers should remember, is the Poet 
Laureate of England—that is, the Official Poet, the “Poet 
to the Queen,” the poet par excellence selected from all the 
living poets of the realm to receive royal honors and govern- 
ment endowment and support. He is probably as courtly . 
and refined as was Horace Greeley; as learned, orthodox and 
inspired as T. W. H. or H. B., B.; and, on the’ whole, as 
“smart” as anybody in the “Hub.” Yet he is not afraid 
to tune his lyre to the very great delight of two Victorias 
and sing: 

“ Free love—free field—we love but while we may: 
The woods are hush’d, their music is no more: 
The leaf is dead, the yearning past away: 

New leaf, new life—the days of frost are o'er: 
New life, new love to suit the newer day: 

New loves are sweet as those that went before; 
Free love—freo ficld—we love but while we may,” 
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LOOK OUT FOR OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


Highly important matter bearing upon the various parties 
to the scandal, crowded out of this number, will appear in 
our next, together with Mt. Beecher’s private and real con- 
victions regarding the social issues of the hour, zs stated by 
him to Mrs. Woodhull during their private interviews. 

+18 
OUR PREVIOUS NUMBER. 


Our previous issue contains the statements of Mr. and Mrs. 
Tilton and Mr. Beecher, together with a great amount of 
other matter pertinent to the scandal. We can supply any 
number of copies of it; and we ask our readers to send for 
them to distribute among their friends. We furnish them 
fifteen for a dollar, or seven for fifty cents, postage paid. 
D 


THE CONVENTION. 


On account of a desire on the part of a member of the 
National Provisional Council, to change his vote as to where 
the convention shall be held, we delay the issue of the regu- 
lar call for another week. Meanwhile let Spiritualists, So- 
cialists and Infidels remember that it will be held either in 
Chicago or Boston, on the 15th, 16th and 17th days of Sep- 
tember next, and prepare accordingly. 


Or 


SEND FOR THE WEEKLY. 
Now is the time to subscribe for the WEEKLY. The pres- 
ent universal agitation and discussion of social matters in 
connection with the Beecher-Tilton Scandal make this the 


- most propitious opportunity for the friends of social freedom 


to spread the only organ in the worid of this reform. Every- 
body should be questioned as to their confidence in the 
present order of things, and if it be found weak, the WEEKLY 
should be administered. Those who are desirous that the 
old and now clearly shown to be rotten social structure, 
shall continue, are using every possible effort to prevent the 
consideration of the principles of the new social order, 
This effort on the part of the enemies of reform should þe 
met by a counter effort on behalf of its friends. Let every 
reader of the WEEKLY determine to do this much for the 
cause: to promptly renew his or her subscription, and to in- 
duce at least one new subscriber. Every person can do this 
with a very little effort; and every one should feel if a duty 
to put this effort forth. We perform our duties as best we 


we speak out boldly whatever truths our inspiration or reason 
presents us. Now let our friends, everywhere, compliment 
this labor of ours by doubling our subscription lists during 
“ne present season of excitement, 


REMINISCENCES OF THE BEECHER-TILTON 
SCANDAL. 


ELIZABETH R. TILTON. 


Before I had ever seen Mrs. Tilton I had come to entertain 
a deep respect for her for the faithfulness which she ex- 
hibited to what I then believed were her convictions upon the 
great social issues which at that time were just beginning to 
ruffle the waves of public thought. No public expression 
had as yet been made to centre that thought upon any move- 
ment to develop the sentiments that had found restng-places 
within so many human breasts; but many of the ablest, best 
and purest of the grand army of noble men and women who 
had been wakened into considering these issues were 
already asking ‘‘ What of the night?” The failure of what 
had passed as our social systems was beginning to be appar- 
rent, and they who perceived it were looking anxiously to 
every professed reformer for some solution; or at least for 
some information regarding the situation. I believed that 
Mrs. Tilton had arrived, intuitionally, at the solution of all 
this through her years of experience in this very matter 
‘about which she now s» indignantly denies all knowledge. 
I believed that she considered the law which attempts to 


bind two human souls together whom the higher law of 


divine attraction had severed, was obsolete, and that she 


was merely waiting for some occasion to drop even her 
seeming allegiance to the old, and to publicly give in her 
adhesion to the new: and so indeed did-I regard all of the 


persons connected with the now great social convulsion. 


I believed too that Mrs. Tilton felt in her soul that she 


had done no wrong; that however much she might be con- 
demned by those who profess to represent the old order of 
things, in the sight of God and Nature and in her own con- 
science she was pure; and I have always spoken of her 
from this conviction. I believe even now, although pressed 
by the exigencies of the situation to entirely different action, 
that she is fully convinced in her heart that she has done 
nothing but what she had a perfect right to do, 

and I venture to prophecy that it will so come out, 


when the convulsive struggles that are now rend- 


ing the community shall have subsided and the real senti- 
ments and convictions that have produced them, shall have 
risen to the surface. 

Itis proper for me to say that, after the knowledge of 


this scandal came to me, I determined to make such use of 


it asthe cause of socialreform should seem to demand. 
But I took no hasty steps. Having once become convinced 
that the statements I had heard were statements of realities, 
I moved cautiously in every direction to fortify this convic- 
tion. I published letters in the daily papers hinting at the 
facts in so clear a manner that everybody who knew any- 
thing about them knew to whom I referred, and much con- 
firmatory information as well as more details regarding the 
facts of which I already had knowledge were brought to me 


from this side or that to hasten the publicity, I 
was firmly resolved to take no final. step until I 


do no one any wrong by any statement I should make. 


the case until it was made public that my position did not 
receive additional fortification. 


what Ihave done, and I therefore repeat again that they 
were wholly the reverse of those with which I am generally 
credited. I had no ill-will toward any of the parties. Nor 
had I any desire to use their names for the purpose of a vul- 
gar notoriety; but I believed by ventilating this case that I 
should be rendering humanity the greatest possible benefit, 
and eventually that the parties themselves would frankly ac- 
knowledge that the results were such as to justify this be- 
lief; and I may state frankly and truthfully that all the 
parties involved have time and again assented to the propo- 
sition that it would come out some time, let whatever might 
be done to suppress it; and the most that any of them can say 
is that I precipitated it sooner than it would otherwise have 
come, 

I learned in my investigations that the scandal had already 
been put in type in the offices of no less than four prominent 
and influential papers, some of which have had no scruples 
in declaring that my motives were those of black-mail. The 
publie will judge between us as to which was most open to 
the charge when the time for summing up this case shall 
have come and they can be mentioned in this connection. 

The more I studied the case the more fully I was con- 
vinced that I should be doing an undeniable service to all 
parties to this affair by ventilating it through the WEEKLY. 
There were the facts of the scandal, or some of them, in the 
possession of half the newspaper offices in the country. 
Wherever I went I found something was known about them, 
and Mr, Beecher knew this was true to a certain extent, if 
not to the whole. He knew that some one of the papers 
was liable to publish the scandal any day. Is there any 
wonder that he lived constantly ‘‘ on the sharp and ragged 
edge of anxiety, remorse, fear and despair,” as he says he 
lived, in his letter to Mr. Moulton? For instance, had a de- 
tailed statement of the scandal been made in the Brooklyn 
Hagle—as it wast ully known tọ Mr. Kinsella, and so stated 
by him to me—or in any of the great New York journals, it 
would have fallen upon Mr. Beecher with such tremendous 
force that he could not haye survived it, and undoubtedly 
he would haye committed suicide, aş he. declared he would, 


through this. No matter how urgently I was pressed 


knew beyond all possibility of doubt that I should 


Scarcely a day passed from the time when I first heard of 


I desire that the public shall fully realize my motives for 


That such a publication had been threatened seems evi- 
dent, or why should Mr. Beecher have been to Mr. 
Kinsella imploring him “to remember his gray hairs and his 
twenty-five years’ service in Brooklyn, and not expose him,” 
as stated that he was by Mr. Kinsella to me, in presence of 
another person, who will confirm my statement atany time, 
and who has reminded me frequently of the cireumstance. 

But to make the matter public in a paper already under 
the ban of the expressed public opinion was altogether a 
different thing. It was certain that the press would at once 
rush, as it did, almost unanimously, to the defense of Mr. 
Beecher, and it was certain that it would result, as it did, in 
shifting whateyer odium there was attached to the case from 
him upon those who should publish the scandal. In this 
way he would be given time to rally from the blow, and 
perhaps time to gain wisdom and strength enough to declare 
publicly the convictions upon which he had based his acts, 
and thus assure me the realization of one of my most 
cherished hopes of him. I had good reasons to know that 
another publication was to be made, and that it was only 
prevented by its being done in the WEEKLY in advance. So 
the public will see that in this view, and from its own stand- 
point, I really did a service to all the parties concerned, 
and it may come out after all that at least some of them ac- 
knowledged the expediency of my publication, and agreed 
that it ought to be made, although I shall for a time have to 
bear, and shall bear, willingly, whatever opprobrium there 
is attaching to it, alone. 

In writing these reminiscences, I had originally intended 
to begin by a complete history of my association with Mr. 
Beecher, and state clearly and truthfully ail the conversa- 
tions that occurred between us relating to the social ques- 
tion. I believed as I stated in the original article, 
that from force of circumstances Mr. Beecher would 
declare in favor of the new social order; and I shall not now 
be recreant to my mission by ignoring any resources at my 
command that may induce him to take such a step. But 
circumstances developed by the investigation make it neces- 
sary for me to depart from my intention of reviewing him, 
and to first relate my associations with Mrs. Tilton, which 
I shall do with such rigid adherence to truth as will pre- 
sent her ill-considered course and testimony in the light 
that it deserves. 

It will be remembered that immediately after the publi- 
cation of Mr. Tilton’s letter to Dr. Bacon, Mr. Beecher’s 
theory of defense was foreshadowed by his friends, and 
widely published in the press. It was said that Mrs. Til- 
ton, becoming annoyed and exasperated by Mr. Tilton’s 
association with Victoria Woodhull, had sought the advice 
of Mr. Beecher, and that he had advised a separation; 
but afterward, finding that Mr. Tilton’s story put altogether 
another light upon the subject, he apologized to Mr. Tilton 
in the language published by Mr. Tilton. This explanation 


body who was prejudiced jagainst me, or in favor of Mr. 
Beecher. But in their eagerness to make-me the cause of the 
estrangement between Mr. and Mrs. Tilton, they had en- 
tirely overlooked the fact that my acquaintance with Mr. 
Tilton only began fully three months after the date of Mr. 
Beeeher’s letter of apology. When this fact dawned ujion 
them there came the necessity of bringing in the other wo- 
men reformers as being the cause instead of me. 

In Mrs. Tilton’s statement to the committee there is the 
following language: 

“The implication (in Mr. Tilton’s affidavit) that the har- 
mony of the home was unbroken till Mr. Beecher entered it 
as a frequent guest and friend, is a lamentable satire upon 
the household where he himself years before laid the corner- 


my departure.” 

Now, who were his companions with whom Mr. Tilton 
laid the corner-stone of free-love and desecrated the altars 
of the household ? Why, they were—as stated by 
Mr. Tilton in his cross-examination and by Mrs. Stan- 
ton in her letter — herself, Susan B. Anthony, 
Annie Dickinson, Laura Curtis Bullard, Celia Burleigh, 
Lucretia Mott, Martha Wright, Lucy Stone, Grace 
Greenwood, Paulina W. Davis or other prominent wo- 
mon of the same character. Nobody pretends, Mrs. 
Tilton herself does not pretend, that Mr, Tilton ever 
brought home to her household any women of any other 
sort of public notoriety than these. ‘These, then, were 
the women who had helped him to _ desecrate 
the altars of her household; these were they who 
with him had laid the corner-stone of free love in her home, 
since it must be remembered it was not until all this had 
been done that I entered her house. But having begun their 
defense by the statement that it was the doing of these 
things by me that brought out the advice and apology of 
Mr. Beecher, it was necessary, after finding that they 
could not apply it to me on account of my non-acquaintance 
at the time, to substitute these other women reformers for 
me in their story; for to abandon the theory was to leave 
nothing to stand upon. So they were forced to assert, 
in amendment of their first story, that it was these women 
who had caused the trouble in the Tilton family. 

Now what are the facts in the case? Why, precisely the 
opposite. Not only were these women constant visitors at 
Mrs. Tilton’s, but they were her intimate and acknowledged 
friends, with whom she visited, attended public places, and 
associated at woman-suftrage meetings, herself being an en- 
thusasti¢ advocate of that reform, Will these women, or 


was persistently alleged and eagerly seized upon by every- 


stone of free-love and desecrated its altars up to the time of 
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such of them as are involved, remain quiet under such an | Tilton, to resort to opprobrious epithets to pander to a 


impeachment from Mrs. Tilton; even those who two years 
ago boasted in Steinway Hall that ‘‘they followed in the 
steps of such men as Henry: Ward Beecher?” Will they be 
willing to have it go to the country that it was with them 
that Mr. Tilton laid the corner-stone of free-love and dese- 
crated the altars of Mrs. Tilton’s household? Mrs. Tilton 
says so, and Mr. Beecher’s friends say that her word is not 
to be questioned in this connection; thai it is to be received 
as against Mr. Tiltow’s statement made under oath, and as 
against the statements of all other people whatsoever, when 
confirmed by Mr. Beecher’s denial. But this is all too pre- 
posterous to merit the serious consideration of any one who 
has the capacity to put this and that together and to draw the 
logical de¢uction. Alone, it vitiates the truth of her whole 
statement; and, if this were testimony made under oath be- 


fore a jury, it would be thrown out as unworthy of belief 


upon this evident falsity. 

But seemingly bent on utter destruction, Mrs. Tilton 
hastens to volunteer other and equally transparent stories. 
Oblivious to everything except the assurance of friends that 
her statements will be believed as against everybody else’s, 


she again appears before the committee on the evening of 
August 1, when she is reported, among other. things, as 


making the following statement: 


“When he (Mr. Tilton) brought the Woodhulls to her 
house and imposed these harlots upon her, she used every 
means in her power to induce them to leave, but they would 
not go. She finally in despair sent for the police to remove 


them, and when the Woodhulls heard that they left.” 


supposed public opinion, with the hope that it may help 


you in the acceptance of your other stories! A 


cause that requires such means to support it is weak in- 
deed, and that such resort is made shows the desperate 
condition to which its advocates are driven. 

After the publication of the reply to Dr. Bacon, how 
eagerly did I search each day’s papers in my absence from 
the city 10 find the glorious declaration that you had taken 
your position upon the platform of individual sovereignty. 
Oh, how earnestly I hoped that you might be strong and 
wise enough to declare that your life is your own, and that 
nobody should question it by attempting to inquire into 
it. Had you done this you would have sealed the emanci- 
pation of all womanhood; you would have opened the way 
to Mr. Beecher and Mr. Tilton and all other reformers who 
are halting by the way to have come forward and declared 
for the new social order, in which the last shackles shall be 
rent from woman and she be left free to fulfill her divine 
mission of maternity under her own supreme sovereignty. 

Well must you remember how urgently I pressed this 
course for your consideration during the visits to which I 
have referred, and how I attempted to show you that it was 
the only course of safety for all concerned; and how earnestly 
did I urge the same course upon all the other parties to this 
case. You must remember the arguments I advanced. How 
terribly have they been justified; and the time will yet come 
when they who remain will advance to the position, which 
if they had occupied two years ago, all that is now trans- 
piring would have been prevented. 

Finally, I deny Mrs. Tilton’s statement regarding my visits 


From the caution with which I proceeded in the develop- 
ment of this scandal, it will be seen that I saw the necessity 
of keeping minute records of everything that occurred with 
all of the principals. Every important word and act I have 
carefully noted down, which, if ever made public, as cireum- 
stances now seem to indicate may become a necessity, 
the most remarkable view of the internal operations of mod- 
ern society will be seen that has ever been presented. By 
means of this record, when my memory fails me, I am able 
to: judge of the truth or falsity of every statement that 19 
made about this case by any of the parties involved ; and 
when it shall come to the “summing up” many “lapses of 
memory,” on the part of those who are taking part in it, will 


to her house, point blank. The “Woodhull sisters” were 
never at her house. I never visited her house in company 
with my sister; and my sister never visited her house, either 
with me or with anybody else, or alone; and Mrs. Tilton 
never, at any of my visils, manifested any-desire to have me 
retire, and never called the police to remove me; and Mrs, 
Tilton knew she was telling a deliberate untruth when she 
so testified before the committee. But the responsibility ot 
this falsehood does not lie upon Mrs. Tilton. Tt isa part of 
the general theory of defense that Mr. Beecher’s counsel 
have constructed for him. Having no valid defense based 
on ability to disprove Mr, Tilton’s impeachment, they resort 


be pointed out. 


Upon the day when Mr. Tilton came to my office bringing 
a New York World, and asked me who I meant when I said 
that ‘“‘I knew of a public teacher of eminence who lives in 
concubinage with the wife of another public teacher of al- 
most equal eminence,” he said: ‘‘Let me take you over to 
On being introduced to Mrs, Tilton she 
was evidently surprised, and only recovered when Mr. Tilton 


see Elizabeth. 


said : 
“Elizabeth, Mrs. Woodhull knows all.” 
“All, do you say?” replied Elizabeth with great alarm. 
“Yes, Mrs. Woodhull knows everything.” Whereupon 
she received me and after a while relaxed into a friendly, 


and finally into a confidential manner. The®subject of our 
conversation was the scandal, of course; how I had become 


informed, and what I knew about it. She conversed with, 


and treated me frankly, and while she did not at that time 
affirm or deny the fact of sexual intercourse with Mr Beech- 
er, the whole conversation was based upon that fact 


and the further fact of her continued love for him, 
for all 


I was working to inaugurate.” 


in her, at least, I should find no objections, at the right time, 


to making use of the scandal for reformatory purposes, I 
even hoped from some of her expressions that she might 
join with mein making the statement, and all my future 


intercourse with her was directed to this end. 
My visits to her continued at intervals during the whole 


time of Mr. Tilton’s association with me. Mrs. Tilton fully 
understood the objects of this association, and she will well 


remember the occasion of my last visit. Certainly up to 


that time she will scarcely assume that she endeavored to 
get rid of me, or that, failing to do so, she called the police 


to aid her, On this occasion she will remember, upon 


second thought, that our conversation was anything but such 


as would lead to an expulsion from the house. She will re- 


member that it was upon an afternoon, and that we were in 


a room upon the upper floor, adjoining Mr.: Tilton’s 
study, and that Mr. Tilton was in his study laboring 
upon one of his elaborate articles. She will remem- 
ber that she sat sewing upon a dress for one of her 
daughters—a small-checked, light silk pattern—and that 
I sat at her side upon a low chair, by her own re- 
quest, in the most familiar converse—sgo familiar that several 
times she dropped her work, and, putting her arms around 
my neck, kissed me, And when she recalls all this she 
will not be able to forget the beautiful book of poems 
she presented me, in which she wrote with her own hand: 

“To my friend, Victoria C. Woodhull. 

“ Elizabeth R. Tilton.” 

Was it upon this occasion, Mrs. Tilton, that you called 
the police to expel me from your house? It must have been at 
this time if at all,since this was my last visit to you. And then 
that you learned that Twas a harlot? Oh, for shame, Mrs, 


° 


of which I fully justified her, and said 
“that it was such a revolution in society, as would 
permit the peaceable adjustment of such cases that 
She invited me to re- 
main and take tea with them, and I did so; and 
when I left she pressed me to come again, and I promised 
todo so. I left feeling that I had done her good, and that 


to blackguardism of everybody who is supposed to be against 
their theory of Mr. Beecher’s innocence: Mr. Tilton ig in- 
sane, Mr. Carpenter ig a tattler, and Mrs. Woodhull is a 
harlot, say the friends of Mr. Beecher; and these allegations, 
they hold, are proofs that Mr. Beecher and Mrs. Tilton 
never committed legal adultery; or, if they did, that the 
wrong did not consist in the doing of it, and does not rest 
upon them, but in the telling of it, and rests with those who 
told. Mr. Beecher and Mrs. Tilton are innocent; while Mr, 
Tilton, Miss Anthony, Mrs. Stanton and Mrs. Woodhull 
have committed all the crime there has been committed, 
They are the ravens and cormorants who have ruthlessly 
coupled the names of two pure and innocent people with 
what is made a crime by both the Christian and the statute 
law. Such is the morality, such the Christian virtue that 
prevails in this day and age. 


A dami 


A BEECHER ON CHUROH-WOMEN. 


We have always contended that the existence of the 
church depends upon the faithfulness and devotion of the 
women to its interests; and that the support of the men 
continues only through the'influence of their wives and per- 
haps from a disinclination to break away from their associa- 
tions. Doubtless the wives have known just what influence 
to use upon their husbands to induce them to continue 
the support of the church in general. 


But we have never thought or given expression to the’ 


thought that the animus of this originated among the wo- 
men. We were not willing to believe that -the sentiment 
from which their devotion arose was indigenous in women. 
On the contrary we have believed, and still must believe, 
that it is the intentional influence of the clergy upon women 
that awakens in them the feelings that are in harmony with 
marriage only upon the idea that they are spiritual instead 
of sexual, as they would be called if they were bestowed 
upon men outside the clergy. 

But it seems that various circumstances that have lately 
arisen have pressed certain clergymen to disayow the source 
of this influence. This movement is sufficient proof that 
all that we have charged regarding the relations that exist 
generally between pastors and the female portion of their 
flocks, is true. Else why these attempts to shift the respon- 
sibility by the ministry? Do they, by doing this, think to 
induce Mr. Beecher to adopt the same line of defense; to 
charge that Mrs. Tilton is responsible for all that has occur- 
red between them? What can the Rev. Mr. Fulton mean 
to say to him if it is not this, when he speaks as he does as 
reported in another column? or what else can William H. 
Beecher, the eldest brother of Henry Ward Beecher mean, 
when he speaks as he recently did to a reporter of the Posi 
and Mail of Chicago, in the following words: 

Reporter—Wouldn’t Tilton’s own statement that he had 


condoned the wrong and lived with his wife long after its 
committal, goj far toward proving that it had never been 
committed ? 

Mr. Beecher—No, I don’t tkink it would; for, with his 
avowed free-love principles, it would not make so much dif- 
ference to him that his wife had gone astray as it would with 
men of an orthodox way of thinking ; so that that part of his 
ata taking it to be true, is not so much to be won- 

t 
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I have never known any woman .except my wife, nor has 
my brother Edward ever known any woman except his wife, 
and I believe the same is true of Henry. He was never in 
the habit of running after women. I believe he looks upon 
the marriage as sacredly as any one. ln fact, I know he has 
suffered great trouble on account of his wife, and has en- 
deavored to be faithful to her, notwithstanding the sore trials 
she has cost him. It has separated him from his kindred, 
from his brothers and sisters,who were prevented from com- 
ing to the house on her account. Yet he bore with her, and 
in every way endeavored to arrange matters so that they 
might visit him. StillI think she loved him and was faith- 
ful to him. 

On another ground this charge seems weak. Henry never 
was in the habit of running after women; butif he had been, 
would he have been likely to choose an old married woman? 
There were plenty of young girls that he could have had if he 
had been so inclined. There was no difficulty about it. He 
could have had them if he had wanted to—plenty of them. 
Then why should he chose an old, faded married woman? 
It is easier for a preacher than any one else, except, perhaps, 
a doctor, to take advantage of women? 

Some further conversation upon the effects of the scandal 
upon religion took place, after which the reporter with- 
drew. 

His opinion about Mr. Tilton is. no doubt true and just, 
for no one can read his lengthy cross-examination ‘by the 
Committee of Investigation without coming deliberately to 
the conclusion that he really holds that Mrs. Tilton in his 
opinion did no wrong when she loved Mr. Beecher, as she 
says she did. But what will the women of Plymouth 
Church—the young, unmarried women we mean—say about 
the picture which he draws of them? 

A special reason why this elderly divine thinks the charges 
against his brother are weak, is because he should have 
chosen Mrs. ‘Tilton instead of young girls, when there were 
plenty of them that he could have had. if he had been go in- 
clined. How does the reverend gentleman know this so well? 
Does he speak by the book, or does he gratuitously cast this 
insinuation upon the young girls of Plymouth Church? Are 
the young girls of his Chicago Church of this stock? Have 
they offered themselves at his shrine, and, Potiphar-like, 
been refused? ‘‘He could have had plenty of them if he 
had wanted to.” If this mean anything—if there is any 
conclusion to be drawn from plain and emphatic words, it 
means that his experience as a minister is that at any time, 
anywhere, he could have had ‘a plenty of young girls” for 
his sexual use. To have had this experience he must have 
either sought and obtained them, or else they must have 
played the part of Potiphar to his Joseph in the divine drama 
of “The Passions.” If he deny these, then he speaks hav- 
ing no knowledge of what he says—then he speaks falsely; 
and no one will believe this; every one must believe that he 
spoke frankly and honestly, upon full and undoubted con- 
viction of what he was saying, especially with a view to 
discredit the statement that his brother had sought Mrs 
Tilton. Doubtless, he thought this argument, conclusive, 
because nothing of the kind could have possibly occurred, 
since had Mr. Beecher been.a man desiring promiscuous 
lovers, he would have sought the ‘plenty of young girls” 
who were a perpetual offering at his shrine, instead of this 
“old, faded, married woman.” ` 


But there is another view which may justly be taken of 
these words of Wm. H. Beecher. There is an old adage 
that when the word ‘‘ virtuous” is found pinned upon the 
back of anybody, it is time to begin to think there is reason 
at least to suspect that there is something that calls for the 
public notice. Perhaps in this case it is nothing more serious 
than his relation to the pastor of Plymouth Church, which 
he thought was near enough to call for a declaration ‘of 
virtue (?) from him. ‘This, however, is scarcely consistent 
with the other parts of the statement. It is more likely that, 
having had the experience above referred to, whether as 
a Joseph or as a Henry Ward, he desired to “hedge” 
against any possible scandal that might find its way before 
‘the public, now that clerical scandals are becoming so popu- 
lar and frequent—now that “nest-hiding” is evidently a 
mania among the pious divines, who have been anointed, 
of Christ to preach Him crucified to a sinful world. 

There is another reason why it is to be believed that the 
reverend divine spoke frankly in this interview. He would 
not have given more publicity to the terrible home-life of 
his younger brother had he been playing a role. Hg joins 
with other Beechers in confessing that Mrs. Beecher has 
made the Columbia-street mansion in Brooklyn a live hell, 
into which no Beecher could enter without suffering from 
its hot flames. Therefore we are bound to accept the state- 
ment about there being a plenty of young girls in congrega- 
tions generally, and in Plymouth specially, who are always 
waiting to be offered up at the shrine of their pastor’s. sexual 
demands, as the explanation of the remarkable language 
used, and as his belief about the condition of Plymouth, 


Chur ch. 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


The most important event that has occured since the pub 
lication of Mr. Tilton’s affidavit, in which he charges legal 
adultery upon Mr. Beecher and Mrs. Tilton, up to the time 
of this writing August 1, is the statement of this great and 
grand woman. She says that Mr, Tilton stated the facts to 
herself and Laura Curtis Bullard, as a phase of social life; 
they all being reformers in that sphere, of course. Mrs. . 
Stanton repeated it to us as reformers, also as a phase of so- 
cial life and we first repeated it to the world, still as a phase 
of social life, and as reformers, after having obtained its cor- 
roboration from the parties directly involved. Mrs Stanton 
has maintained a dignified silence during the interval since 
this publication up to a few days since, but having spoken, 


her words come like a thuaderkolt upon all the parties la- 
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boring to whitewash Mr. Beecher, and utterly paralyzing 
their efforts, so that mothing of importance has been done 
for several days. 

This of itself isa virtual acknowledgment of their weak- 
ness, and of the terror that Mrs. Stanton’s words inspired. 
She has been before the world many years, and has gained 
its confidence. The world will believe what Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton says upon a mooted question of facts more readily 
perhaps than that of any other public character—equally as 
readily asit would have believed Mr. Beecher’s word two 
years ago; and it believes that Mr. Tilton conveyed to her 
the facts which she states, just as she states them ; and it 
also believes that Susan B. Anthony also stated to her that 
Mrs. Tilton confessed to her just what she says she did. 
There can be but one question about the truth of all that 
Mrs. Stanton has said, and thisis, did Mrs. Tilton confess to 
Miss Anthony as Miss Anthony said she did to Mrs. Stanton? 

The Beecher whitewashing concern seeing the only escape 
from. adverse public judgment was through casting a doubt 
on the veracity of Miss Anthony, have been very busy about 
this business probably so absorbing their attentions as to 
have virtually suspended the investigation. The result of 
their labors which is paraded in allthe papers in an exultant 
way, is the saying of a nameless suftragist from Chicago, 
who, so says the Post and Mail of that city, upon be ing 
questioned whether she had seen Mrs. Stanton’s statement, 
said: 

“Yes, and I am just as vexed as I can be aboutit. I don’t 
pelieve Mrs. Stanton ever said what is ascribed to her.”’ 

“ You know something of the case?”’ 

“Yes; I have known of it for years; knew of it a year þe- 
fore Mrs. Woodhull did.” 

“Have you ever heard Miss Anthony say ‘anything 
about it?” 

“Yes; we have talked it over a great many times. She 
always gave me the impression that there was absolutely no 
truth in the charge. And Mrs. Stanton, too; she always 
conveyed the same idea to the mind. Tli tell you what I 
think this whole affair amounts to. I think Miss Anthony 
was stopping at Theodore’s one night when they had a big 
quarrel. Mrs. Tilton was sick and nearly crazy. She rushed 
up to Miss Anthony’s room wild, frantic, raving. She proba- 
ply said she had done wrong, meaning that the quarrel was 
one in which Tilton was not the only blamable person. 
Under her excitement she made a confession. This Susan 
locked up and has never revealed. It was not a confession 
of the crime Tilton charged I am sure, and for this reason: 
Susan Anthony is the most practical of all the suffragists I 
know. She has no peculiar notions on the marriage ques- 
tions; believes what every other sensible person does, and is 
not in the slightest tinctured with free-love theories. Now 
ghe read this confession, ahd yet immediately after and ever 
since, has entertained the highest regard for Elizabeth 
Tilton, and at the same time insisting that she was a woman 
of more than ordinary brain. Is that consistent? Do you 
think if Mrs. Tilton had confessed criminality to her, Miss 
Anthony would have been as extravagant in her praise? It 
don’t seem so tome. Another thing which makes me believe 
this statement of Mrs. Stanton is not genuine, is the way she 
is made to talk of Sam Wilkeson. Now, Sam Wilkeson is 
her brother-in-law; she thinks the world of him. - Itis not 
at all like her to say anything against him. I don’t believe 
she has.” x 
a Another lady, recognized as a leader in journalistic ciroles, 
gaid Miss Anthony never could have made such assertions to 
Mrs. Stanton, and she did not believe Mrs. Stanton had been 
correctly understood. 

Now had this been advanced as collateral evidence to sup- 
port Mrs. Stanton’s statement, it could scarcely have been 
stronger. There was a scandal, and it was talked of a great 
deal a year before Mrs. Woodhull was known in it, both by 
Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton, neither of whom conveyed 
any such charge as adultery. But there was a ‘‘big 
quarrel.” Mr. Tilton rushed to Miss Anthony’s room wild, 
frantic, raving, ‘‘and Mrs. T. made a confession which Miss 
Anthony locked up and has never revealed ;” and the 
reason ‘‘ Suffragist ” cannot believe that confession was adul- 
tery, is that Miss A. still retains a high regard for Mrs. Tilton. 
If this confession was nothing, why should Miss Anthony have 
concealed it so carefully? But everybody admits that there 
was something wrong, about which a confession had been 
made. Even the Investigating Committee accede so much. 
But what the act was is the question. Mr. Tilton says 
quietly to Mrs. Stanton and Mrs. Bullard, that it was 
adultery, and under oath, the same to the committee. Mrs. 
Stanton says that Miss Anthony told her.the same as being 
Mrs. Tilton’s confession. Nor does Miss Anthony deny 
that the confession was of adultery when confronted by 
Mrs: Stanton’s statement at Unadilla, N. Y., as reported in 
the Herald, Utica, N. Y. : 

é Miss Anthony declined to affirm or deny the statement 
attrimuted to her by Mrs. Stanton and her brother, D. R. 
Anthony. She said: ‘IfI did say it, it was very ungracious 
of them to repeat it. If I did not, it was worse of them to 
make it up.’ When asked if she would go before the Ply- 
mouth Church Committee if summoned, she replied de- 
cidedly: ‘No. What I have to say will be said only before 
atribunal competent to deal with the matter and able to 
compel unwilling utterances.’ ”’ 

So Miss Anthony with several others has secrets that 
are so terrible that nothing but a court where they may be 
compelled to testify can wrench them from their hearts. 

But as if to give Mrs. Stanton such confirmation as makes 
it positive that Miss Anthony did communicate the fact of 
adultery, upon the same day upon which Mrs. Stanton made 
her statement to a reporter of the Argus of what Miss An- 
thony said to her, Col. D. R. Anthony, formerly Mayor of 
Leavenworth, and now editor of the Zimes of that city, 
stated to.a correspondent of the Chicago Tribune as follows, 
which we may add is precisely what he repeated to us when 
we were in Leavenworth in January last: 


«That he first heard the seandalous story from the lips of 
his sister in Washington about ons year ago. Miss Anthony 
then told him that she was a guest in Tjlton’s house when a 
violent domestic scene oceurred. She retreated to her own 
room to avoid it, and was presently followed by Mrs. Tilton. 
The two women bolted the door, placing the bedstead against 
itto keep Mr, Tilton on the outside. Mr, Tilton acoused his 


wife of adultery with Beecher, and she replied with the ac- 


cusation that he had procured an abortion for a young lady 
of Brooklyn, ‘whom he had seduced, calling the lady by name. 
That night Miss Anthony and Mrs. Tilton slept together, 
and, during a conversation, the latter, in seeming mental 
distress, imparted the secret of a guilty intrigue with Beech- 
er. Miss Anthouy asked her how she came to yield to 
Beecher’s advances, and if he used force, to which Mrs. 
Tilton replied that no force was used, she yielding without 
knowing why she did so. She averred that Beecher treated 
her with the kindness he would a child. She resolved many 


times to yield no more, but as often her good resolutions 
failed. This is the whole substance of Miss Anthony’s story, 


as related to her brother. He is of the opinion that his 
eee will not testify in the case unless compelled to do so in 
ourt. 


Can anybody read these various evidences and not be- 


lieve that Miss Anthony has said that Mrs. Tilton confessed 


adultery to her with sobs and tears, as stated by Mrs. 
Stanton? And that having said it, that she did not receive 


them from the lips of Mrs. Tilton, as also said by Mrs. 


Stanton? Perhaps a jury might not find a verdict of guilty 


upon such testimony, because Miss Anthony herself does 
not now make the statement. But that she has made it 
there is no reasonable doubt; since it were folly to sup- 
pose that Mrs. Stanton in Tenafly, N. J., and Col. Anthony 
in Leavenworth, could upon the same day make a state- 
ment of the same facts as coming to them from Miss An- 
thony, and that they should agree absolutely es to the facts. 
Against such evidence the mere statement by Mrs. Tilton 


that she does not remember any such scene as having 
transpired in the presence of Miss Anthony, is futile. Of 
course this evidence is not regularly before the committee, 


and what is more it will prevent it from coming regularly 
before it if it can do so possibly. It has shown beyond 
denial that it does not want evidence to lead it to a truthful 
conclusion, which showing sinks it to the level of a common 
congressional whitewashing committee. Mr. Beecher knew 
in advance who to ask to constitute this committee. He 
knew enough about each member to know absolutely that 
there could not be an adverse report made. Such a com- 
mittee gather stones to cast at Mr. Beecher! Impossible! 


As if courting destruction, however, every person alluded 


to by Mrs Stanton in her statement makes haste to deny. 
All that is deemed necessary by those conducting the de- 
fense for Mr. Beecher is for each person as soon as involv ed 
in anything to say ‘‘it is a lie.” Everybody is a liar who 
says anything against Mr, Beecher or Mrs. Tilton, and if it 
chance to be a woman a few more epithets are added to finish 
up the job and parade their immaculateness to the world. And 
as they court it so will destruction come. Mrs Stanton, 
finding that she is questioned, that she is laid in the lie, 
speaks again, and in no uncertain tone. Hear her: 


An Argus representative spent several hours yesterday, in 


company with Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Standon, at her residence 
in Tenafly. in the course of a protracted conversation, Mrs. 
Stanton spoke freely of the position she had taken in refer- 


ence to the Beecher-Tilton matter, and expressed her 


views in no mincing manner upon the course adopted 


by certain papers in treating the scandal. Whatever may be 
thought of the opinions held by Mrs. Stanton on the subject 
of Social Reform, no one can listen to her words regarding 
the great topic of the day without a convincing belief in the 
sincerity of those words. A gifted and noble woman, who 
has been prominently before the world for thirty years, and 
whose private life has been as spotless as her public record 
has yaried— Elizabeth Cady Stanton is not the woman to 
deal in scandal for the sake of scandal itself. What she told 
the writer, was told for the cause of truth. She stands ready 
to appear before any court of justice in the land, and swear 
to the statements which she has made. E 


In the delightfully cool and pleasant parior of the Tenafly 
mansion, the Argus scribe sat, turning the leaves of an elab- 
orately bound copy of the “Life of Christ’’—wherein, on 
the fly-page, is written by the hand of Plymouth’s pastor, 
“H. B. Stanton, from his friend, Henry Ward Beecher”— 
when Mrs. Stanton entered the room. She greeted the re- 
porter cordially, and expressed her willingness to converse 
upon the subject introduced. 


“The report of your former interview with me,” she smil- 
ingly remarked, “ attained wide publicity, didn’t it?” 
“Tt did, certainly. And Ihave one ortwo questions in 


reference to that report which I have come out here to ask 


ou.” 

“Very well. I think I can answer them.” 

The scribe called Mrs. Stanton’s attention to the fact that 
a number of journals throughout the country had taken her 
severely to task for the statements she had seen fit to make; 
and furthermore, that one or two minor sheets had gone so 


far as to question the genuineness of the interview published 
in the Argus. 


“Let them say just. what they want to,” laughed Mrs. 


Stanton; “* I have been before the public so long that the 
press of this county has suid all that it can say, for or against 
me.” 


«Did you notice the extract from the Chicago Post and 
Mail, printed in some of the morning papers?” | 

Mrs. Stanton had not seen it. The reporter produced a 
copy, and read the extract, to which Mrs. Stanton listened 
attentively. i 

Reporter—I wish to ask you at the outset, Mrs. Stanton, 
whether the report of the interview held with you on Mon- 
day last, and printed in the Argus of that day, was substan- 
tially correct? 

Mrs. Stanton—It was, certainly. The only inaccuracy 
which I recall was the statement as to the time when Mr. 
Tilton told his story to Mrs. Bullard and to me. It was not his 
“table talk,” as one of the papers made so much of; it was 
told in the library, after dinner. In other respects, the re- 
port was correct. 

' Reporter—Y ou have no doubt in your mind but that Mrs. 
Tiiton made a confession to Susan B. Anthony? 

Mrs. Stanton—Not the slightest; not any more than 
though I beard it myself. Susan always spezk the truth. 

Reporter—And that confession was of a criminal intimacy 
with Henry Ward Beecher? x 

Mrs. Stanton—Yes; criminalas the word is generally un- 
derstood. Mrs. Tilton did not look upon it in that way. 

Roporter.—But it was a confession of what Mr. Tilton has 
since charged ? 

Mrs. Stanton—Precisely. 

Reporter— You know, beyond all doubt, that Theodore Til- 
ton told to you and to Mrs. Bullard the story of his wife’s in- 
fidelity ? 

Mrs. Stanton—Certainly. The main facts of the case he 
told us at the time 1 haye specified. Many incidents related. 
in the Woodhull statement I had never heard of; but the 
story itself I heard from his lips, 


Reporter—After Mr. Tilton had told you this story, did he 
ever deny it? 

Mrs. Stanton—Yes. When the Woodhull thunderbolt had 
fallen, Mr. Wilkeson called on Mr. Tilton, and the latter 
flatly denied having made any such statements regarding his 
wife. Assvon as I was informed of this, I said to Miss An- 
thony, ‘‘I have proof of my story, and I want you to go 
straight to Mrs. Bullard’s with me.” We went there. And 
jn an interview lasting over an hour, I recalled to Mrs. Bullard 
Mr. Tilton’s conversation to us on the Beecher matter, and 
she fully confirmed my statement to Miss Anthony. On the 
same occasion, Miss Anthony, indignant at the message Mr. 
Wilkeson had communicated from Mr. Tilton, stated to Mrs. 
Panard her interview with Hlizabetheon that memorable 
night. 

Reporter—To whom does this account, in the Chicago paper 
interview, refer? 

Mrs. Stanton—To Mrs. Fernando Jones. 

Reporter—What do you think of the statements credited 
te her? 

Mrs. Stanton—Perhaps I ought to extend the same charity 
toward Mrs. Jones that she has toward me—believe that the 
interviewer reported her words ineorrectly. At the same 
time, I readily understand how, not knowing that Thad de- 
cided to make anything public, Mrs. Jones might have told. 
her story out of simple frendship for me, That is, in order 
to hide the truth. 

Reporter—Have you any idea what testimony Frank Moul- 
ton could render, if he wished? i 

Mrs. Stanton—Nothing more than that he has been in the 
confidence of Mr. Beecher for many years. After a visit 
which the latter once made to Mr. Moulton, Frank said: 
“We have had Plymouth Church on its knees here.” Of 
course his testimony ought to be had. 

Reporter—Are you willing to appear before the commit- 
tee, Mrs. Stanton ? 7 

Mrs. Stanton—No, not before that committee. When gən- 
tlemen who are in the confidence of its proceedings tell me 
that the integrity of every witness who appears against Mr. 
Beecher is to be impeached, I have no wish to give my testi- 
mony. I belong to a family of lawyers, and I have great re- 
spect for the law. When the case comes before a civil court 
I shall willingly appear if summoned. There is no stronger 
proof that the committee have a difficult case in sustaining 
Mr. Beecher, than its understood determination to impeach 
the integrity of every witness against him, and no better 
proof of the strength of Mr. Tilton’s position than its subter- 
fuges in trying to undermine him by attacking the charac- 
ters of all the ladies of his acquaintance. Can Mr. Beecher, 
in his circle, boast nobler, truer, purer women than those 
identified with the various reform movements in this éoun- 
try? Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Tilton need be ashamed of such 
acquaintances as Grace Greenwood. Celia Burleigh, Anna 
Dickinson, Lucy Stone, Susan B. Anthony, or Paulina Da- 
vis, who have all been honored visitors at their house. It is 
beneath the dignity of any man or committee of men to 
attempt to shadow lives like these. i 

Reporter—Do you think Miss Anthony would be willing 
to testify before the committee ? 

Mrs. Stanton—I think not; but;before the civil courts she 
undoubiedly would. 

Reporter—Mrs. Stanton, do you believe in the doctrines 
of free love, as advocated by Mrs. Woodhull? 

Mrs. Stanton—No; I believe in law. I have always been 
in favor of doing everything in harmony with law. In my 
address on ‘‘ Marriage and Divoree,” which was made in 
substance before the Legislature of New York, I gave my 
views on the whole social question. The speech is published. 
Any one ean refer to it. 

Reporter—The Chicago Mail and Post attributes to Mrs. 
Tones these words: ‘*Miss Anthony would not have revealed 
a confession of criminality made by Mrs. Tilton to any one— 
not even Mrs. Stanton.” What have you to say on that? 

Mrs. Stanton—Mrs. Jones did not tell to the Post and Mail 
all that she might have told. Miss Anthony and I have been 
intimate friends for more than thirty years. When we met 
the evening after the confessions, both fresh with astonish- 
ment, it was perfectly natural that we should mutualiy con- 
fide. And we did so. : 

Reporter—Have you heard from Miss Anthony since the 
publication of your statement? ; 

Mrs. Stanton—I have. She has been on a lecturing tour, 
and has been very unwilling to say anything about the mat- 
ter. ` She considered it would he a breach of confidence. 

Reporter—Did you read Mr. Carpenter’s statement, pub- 
lished in the Argus ? 

Mrs. Stanton—I did, and in its confirmation I have to say 
that, during my recent visit to Paulina Davis at Providence, 
she told me that she had heard this story from Oliver John- 
son’s family long before I knew anything of it, ? 

Reporter—What do you think of Mr. Tilton’s arrest? 

Mrs. Stanton—I was in hopes that it would bring the case 
into the Courts, but I suppose some other means will have 
to be taken to accomplish that end. 

At the conclusion of the interview, which had been pleas- 
antly seasoned with alunch and spiced with racy remarks 
on a variety of topics, Mrs, Stanton observed: “1 don’t like 
to be represented by the press as striking a blow at a wo- 
man; but when it comes to the women of the suffrage move- 
ment and Mr. Beecher l prefer to let him kick the beam, 
though he may take some one woman with him.” 


As having a peculiar and significant reference to the 
present controversy in Brooklyn, and specially as. to Mrs. 
Stanton’s position and relations to it, we quote the several 
following articles from the Earlville Transcript. Mr. A. 
J. Gordon is the editor and proprietor of this paper; but 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s name stands at the head of its 
editorial columns, as a contributor, with those of Edward 
M. Davis and Matilda Joslyn Gage, Undoubtedly it is 
from their inspiration that such words as these emanate: 


[Prom the Harlville Transertpt.] 
THE PLYMOUTH PREACHER, 


If Mr. Tilton’s charges against Beecher are sustained, we 
shall insist thatthe church shall in some way ask pardon of 
Mrs. Woodhull for the injury which it has done her by its 
wholesale slanders and by its unjust and wicked perseoutions. 
Her virtue, not her crime, was in telling the truth two years 
in advance—this and nothing more. And, by the way, was 
her statement of the facts any more obscene than the reports 
which now fill all the newspapers? Not.a whit. Let justice 
be done now to Mrs. Woodhull, or more judgments may come 
upon the church for its wickedness. We suggest that a col- 
lection be taken up in all the churches to reimburse Mrs. 
Woodhull for her expenses in defending: herself against her 
persecutors. 


Mrs. Stanton and Susan B. Anthony, it appears, will be 
called upon to testify in the Beecher scandal case. This 
we have expected all along, as we have known for three 
years or more that they can testify to important facts. 


All the great dailies of New York with one voice defend 
Beecher and endeavor to crush Tilton. This wonderful ac- 
cord is so unprecedented and so perfect that it must have 
been brought about with a gold tuning-fork. Theodore. Til- 
ton may rest assured that the people of this country will see 


fair play in this fight, and that the masses can entertain an 
opinion not found in the Tribune, Herald, Times or World. 
The Western press, almost with one accord, left free and 
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without a client or a fee, regard Mr. Tilton as having told the 


_ truth in the spirit of the highest type of manhood. 


THE GREAT SCANDAL. 


The testimony of the principal partiesis allin in thegreat 
case of Tilton vs Beecher. Tilton, Beecherand Mrs. Tilton 
havespoken. Mr. Tilton’s statement was made under oath, 
and included letters from Beecher and Mrs. Tilton confess- 
ing the charge of love and adultery, and afterward an agony 
of repentence for what they haddone. In neither Mr. Beech- 
er’s or Mrs. Tilton’s statement are these letters attempted to 
be explained. Neither Mr. Beecher’s statement nor Mrs. Til- 
ion’s is under oath. Mr. Tilton’s testimony is under the 
sanction of an oath; it is circumstantial and convincing to 
those accustomed to consider carefully proofs in court. Mr. 
Beecher’s statement is very general in its terms, evasive, not 
under oath, and explains nothing. Mrs. Tilton’s statement 
is sufficient, at least to show that she is wholly unreliable; 
loving her husband to madness one day and Mr. Beecher the 
next, her speech and letters corresponding to her moods. 
The whole record, so far as she is concerned, consists in dec- 
larations and retractions for and against her husband and 
Mr. Beecher. She, by her own. showing, can love and lie, 
repent and hate, with about equal facility. After she had 
been before the committee to prove her husband an infamous 
scoundrel, she says she spent two days with him, which were 
almost beyond comparison the happiest days of her life. 
She then tells him that the die is cast; that she will never 
take another step with him on earth; and in her statement 
a few days after, she betrays the most overpowering love for 
Mr. Beecher. Mr. Beecher also betrays in every reference 
to Mrs. Tilton his love for her, and his inability to hide his 
present feelings or his past relations to her. His words, when 
speaking of Mrs, Tilton, soften into unwonted tender- 
ness and affection, which all readers who read between the 
lines cannot fail to obserye. Mrs. Tilton appeals with relig- 
ious ierver to God, to bear witness to her truthfulness. 
If God would testify, which he will not. Infinite 
wisdom itself could not make her story straight or her loves 
consistent. While this is true of Mrs. Tilton, we do not fail 
to discover much to admire inher. Her nature is evidently 
poetically sympathetic, effectionate and emotionally reli- 
gious. Her misfortune is, that she is abscrbed by every 
strong admirable nature she meets. Like iron filings she 
clings to the strongest and nearest magnet. She would have 
always clung to Beecher if she had not met Tilton, and then 
she would have clung to Tilton if Beecher had been out of 
sigbt and out of reach. As it was, and as it will be in all 
probability iu the future, she vibrated between the two like 
the pendulum of a magnetic clock. From Mr. Beecher’s 
professed standpoint of Christianity he must be pronounced 
a very wicked man. Nobody will claim that he is weak. 
From all standpoints Mrs. Tilton must be considered a very 
weak woman. From every point of view, Theodore Tilton 
must be regarded, so far as his relation to his wife and to Mr. 
Beecher is concerned, as towering almost infinitely above 
the other actors in this drama, in truthfulness and nobility 
of character. If it is God-like to forgive the foulest wrong 
and the blackest treachery, then Mr. Tilton is God-like. It 
to suffer the loss of the most perfect ideal love of woman and 
wife, and heroically bear it tor her sake and for the sake of 
the man who has robbed him, is noble, then Mr. Tilton is 
the noblest living man. If, finally, when this love had been 
as far as possible restored to him, purified and exalted by 
the deepest contrition and penitence, and he had placed the 
man who had wronged him under his feet by forgiving him, 
all this must be cousidered a farce in consequence of the in- 
sincerity and treachery, and crime of the really guilty par- 
ties, trying through aseries of years to fasten their own 
guilt on him, If to vindicate his honor he is willing to resurrect 
the whole bitter record of his wrongs and recrucify himself, 
then, verily, Mr. Tilton must henceforth be ranked with the 
noklest of the race. 


P—1 Aai 
SOCIAL FREEDOM—AT WHAT DOES IT AIM? 

A very large proportion of the masses of the people can 
see nothing in the demand for social freedom, except the 
mere fact of freedom to do wrong for those who desire what 
is held to be wrong by the legal morality of the day and age, 
Those who are making this demand, those who go before the 
world and plead for sexual emancipation for women, are de- 
nounced as advocating sexual license and debauchery, Free. 
dom for love is denominated license for sex, while criticism 
of legal marriage is made to appear as an effort to undermine 
society. 

But all this is very foolish, inconsistent and illogical; and 
at no distant day they who now are so earnest against any 
change in the social status, will be ashamed of their work. 
It never seems to have entered into the conception of these 
people that there is a thousand times more need of freedom, 
in order that the right and best things may be done, than 
there is that the bad and wrong things be exempt from re- 
straint. The bad things and the wrong things are done now 
by whoever is so inclined, while a hundred times as many 
more of the same occur because there is ne freedom to do 
otherwise, We have only to refer to the natural desire for 
blood, in the case of the boy murderer of Boston; or to the 
uncontrolable tendency to burn babies, so recently ventilated 
in the city papers, to call attention to the cause of these ab- 
normal capacities, to indicate what we mean by the freedom 
to do right. The mothers of these children were not free to 
do right. They were bound by the law of legal marriage, 
and in this bondage they wrongly bore these children; 
whereas had they been living a life of freedom they would 
never have cursed the world with such monstrosities. We 
have only to call the attention of the wife-mothers of the 
country to these points for them to realize what we mean, 
The wives of the land who were never compelled to bear un- 
wished children are the exceptions to the rule, which rule is 
preciscly the reverse; and we appeal to those under the 
rule for confirmation of what we say. 

Now, when the vulgar, unthinking world attributes to us 
motives of wrong-doing when we advocate the emancipa- 
tion of wives from the bearing of children against their will 
and wish, forced upon them because husbands have the legal 
right'to command them sexually whenever they so will, 
whether it be the will or wislt of the wife or not—we can 
only pity it for its stupidity and live in the hope that some- 
thing may come quickly to moye them into right-thinking 
upon this, the most vital of all subjects of human welfare 
and progress; indeed which is that upon which all progress 
and welfare depend, to ignore which; to postpone its con- 
sideration for any considerable period of time longer, is to 


insure the downfall of this race through physical and moral 
degeneracy: 

It is this consideration that leads us to. so earnestly urge 
the emancipation of woman—to so persistently demand that 
the maternal functions shall be remanded absolutely to the 
control of woman; and that they shall be called into action 
when and when only she shall so elect. Is this to degrade 
woman? Is this to advocate a descent to a lower grade of 
sexuality than now obtains? Is this to be the “High 
Priestess” of darkness? Is it to be these degraded things to 
claim that woman shall never be subjected to undesired 
sexuality, and consequently unwished and improper mater- 
nity? Ifso, then we are all of them. But the world shall 
no longer ignorantly pursue the advocates of freedom for 
love with these vile abuses. If this continue it, it will be 
with malicious intent. gis 

These, then, are our deductions: We demand for 
woman that she shall be emancipated from dependence upon 
the individual man for physical support; that such an order 
of industry shall be inaugurated as will make it unnecessary 
for women to depend upon or surrender their sex for main- 
tenance, which they now do almost wholly, whether in or 
out of marriage; that their relations to man shall be such 
that their maternal functions shall remain under their own 
control absolutely; that they shall never be called upon to 
submit to sexual intercourse except at their own election, and 
that they shall be so enlightened about the science of genera- 
tion, procreation and gestation, that hereafter none but the 
best children, physically, mentally and morally may be born. 
These are our claims, and none others, and freedom—free- 
love—is the only way over which they can be reached. Dare 
the press, which has vilified us so shamefully, correct these 
statements, and in so far as possible do us justice? If not, 
it will come otherwise, in the fullness of time. 


Om 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH F. BARRY & CO? 


In an article in Hull’s Orucible this excellent gentleman 
makes a wondrous exhibition of some personal feeling, 
growing out of his relations to the Free Love movement of 
the last quarter of a century. In this article, among many 
other things, he says: *‘ I deny that she (Mrs. Woodhull) is 
a free-lover at all, or that she understands the principles of 
free-love, or that she is fit. to expound them. She claims 
to have made the first. free-love speech ever delivered in 
favor of Social Freedom. I deny that the Steinway Hall 
speech was a free-love speech.” ` 

In this speech, to which Mr. B. refers, there appear the 
following words: “‘I have an inalienable, constitutional and 
natural right to love whom I may; to love as long or as short 
a period as I can, to change that love every day if I please, 
and with these rights neither you nor any law you can 
frame have any right to interfere. And I have the further 
right to demand a free and unrestricted use of these rights, 
and it is your duty not only to accord them, but, as a com- 
munity, to see that Iam protected in them,” It may be 
possible that we do not know what these words mean, or 
what principles are involved in them, and perhaps are unfit 
to attempt to expound them. We have never claimed any 
of these things that we remember of. We have been con- 
tent to work as best we could to impress what we under- 
stand as free-love upon the people, being willing all the time 
that the real Free-Lovers should come in when. the work is 
done and claim its deing to themselves. All we have 
cared for has been that the cause should be advanced, and, 
if wé remember correctly, even Mr. Barry admits that this 
has been done. - 


But again. No longer ago than in the WEEKLY of July 
4th, last, in an editorial written by Mrs. Woodhull herself, 
there are the following words: ‘The proposition that 
woman should be emancipated from sexual slavery has been 
made at various times by various persons (and we will add 
that Mr. Barry is one of these various persons), and in some 
instances with great effect; but no organized warfare against 
existing despotism (marriage) was attempted until it was done 
by the WEEKLY.” Also in the speech entitled the ‘‘Naked 
Truth,” the following language was used: ‘‘In addition to 
the wise and powerful words of others, I added such as was 
suggested by my own inspirations.” This language does 
not look like an endeavor on our part to pocket the free-love 
movement, as Mr. Barry assumes; still we may not know 
the force of language, and may be compelled to leave it to 
Mr. Barry to determine. 

All this may, however, be forgetfulness on the part of Mr. 
Barry. But this cannot be pleaded for what follows. He 
endeavors to make it appear that we favor some sort of legal 
marriage, by making a pretended quotation from the Stein- 
way Hall speech, thus: “They should only be eompelled to file 
marriage articles” (italics his own). Now, a dishonest quota- 
tion is worse than a downright falsity, because many may 
have read and retained an indefinite memory of something 
of the kind having been said, and upon hearing it referred 
to incorrectly may take the reference as genuine, while 
to say there was something said to which there is no 
reference whatever in the original is to say to the people, 
‘tT am lying.” Now what is the real language which Bro. 
Barry pretends to quote, Here itis from page 19 of. the 
speech; ‘‘Ifit be primarily right of men and women to take 
on the marriage relation of their own free will and accord, 
so, too, does it remain their right to determine how long it 
shall continue and when it shall cease. But to be respecta- 
ble, people must comply with the law, and thousands do 
cemply therewith while in their heart they protest against it 


as an unwarrantable interference with, and proscription of 
their rights. Marriage laws that would be consistent with the 
theory of individual rights would be such as regulate all other 
associations of people. They should only be obliged to file 
marriage articles, containing whatever provisions may be 
agreed upon as to their personal rights, rights of property, 
of children, or whatever else they may deem proper for 
them to agree upon.” Andon the 14th page as follows: 
Marriage must consist either of love or of law, since it may 
exist in form with either term absent; that is to say, people 
may be married by law and all love be lacking; and they 
may also be married by love and lack all sanction of law. 
True marriage must consist entirely, either of love or of law, 
since there can be no compromise between the law of nature 
and statute law, by which the former shall yield to the 
latter. 

Now, when Mr. Barry claims to know more of us then we 
do of ourselves, he ought to be able to comprehend the 
meaning of language, and the merest tyro in language must 
know that when we use the word marriage we use it under 
this our own definition, and Mr. Barry knows it can be 
nothing but intentional dishonesty in him to attempt to 
make a handle to his jug out of an opposite definition. 

But Bro. Barry is not the only one among the old re- 
formers with whom something seems to go wrong. Numer- 
ous of them have brought forward their claims to the recent 
triumphant progress of free-love doctrines. They are wel- 
come to all the honor. We are satisfied that the work has 
gone forward, and if anything that we have done has accel- 
erated its progress we are thankful that we'are young women 
soldiers in the rear rank, under the wise leadership of such 
men as Barry & Co. 


There are those, however, who will not fail to see that’ 


although McClellan began the recent war, that Grant and 
Sherman completed it; and there are others who have already 
said that although the seed was sown years ago by men 
who thus become the fathers of Free-Love, it has recently 
been given full birth through the persecutions and sufferings 
of women who are thus equally entitled to the relation of 
mothers. Now let the fathers come forward and acknowl- 
edge the paternity, and not attempt to brand it before the 
world with bastardy, or to strangle the mothers in their 
efforts to rear the new-born child. 

PH O. 


THE DANGER OF MINISTERS. 


On Sunday, July 26, Dr. Fulton, of Brooklyn, preached 
upon the Beecher case. Among other things he descanted 
upon the temptations and dangers to which ministers are 
constantly subjected in their pastoral visits. His remarks 
may or may not be considered complimentary to church wo- 
men. They can accept them according to their several tastes: 


“Ged loves a man whom Ho can trust. A minister is 
tempted to love unwisely. He is not like Satan, going about 
seeking to entice the unwary. This is not his peril. The 
minister is rather In peril of being sought unto avd of being 
tempted when striving most earnestly to fulfillthe com- 
mands of Christ. A great mistake has been made when we 
think the man who has power to evoke love is necessarily 
sinful. Without this capacity a man would be powerless.” 


Evidently the learned divine knows whereof he speaks, 
Where are the women members of his congregation? Da 
they know anything about being the cause of temptation to 
this pious man? Have they ‘‘ tempted him,” unsuccegs. 


fully, “to love unwisely?” have they put him in peril?” . 


have they ‘‘sought unto him?” But hear the justification: 
“ Without the power to evoke love a man would be power- 
less as œ minister, we suppose he intended to say. If the 
women of the church are visited by parsons having the 
capacity to evoke love, is it sinful to have that love evoked? 
Or is the biblical saying that, if a man look on a woman to 
lust after her—to feel love for her—he hath committed 
adultery already in his own heart; or, if a woman look on 
aman to lust after him she hath committed adultery al- 
ready in her heart, no longer of any effect? We wish when 
these very Josephs discuss matters upon which they seem 
to be so well informed, that they would be explicit in their 
statements so that there need to be no mistaking their mean- 
ing. Taken at his word the Rev. Fulton virtually says that 
it is not safe for ministers to visit the women of their 
churches, lest they be tempted to fall. : 
eH at amauuiŘŘŘiħÃōĖōĖŮ 


TAKING POSITIONS—HERALD AND SUN. 


It is in times of great public agitation that the press gives 
out its real sentiments, speaking often from the heart when 
the head, cool and calculating, would be more guarded, The 
present social convulsion is no exemption to the rule. Several 
of the greatest of the great metropolitan journals have 
openly committed themselves, in words that cannot be mis- 
interpreted. Foremost among these is the Herald. When 
Mr: Tilton threatened to retaliate upon Mr. Beecher by 
naming other women than Mrs. Tilton, this great journal, in 
a leading editorial, insisted upon the right of individual 
privacy, and declaimed fiercely against lugging other women 
into this controversy. This is exactly what the Wrexiy 
claims—it is the legitimate outcome of the doctrine of indi- 
vidual sovereignty extended to the domain of sex, If Mr. 
Tilton has no right to retaliate as threatened, then it means 
that the women threatened have a right, to the lives they 
have lived, and that Mr. Tilton hasno wight to interfere with 
them. The language of the Herald ig susceptible of no other 
construction, unless it be this; that it matters not what people 
do, since the sin is not in the doing but in being found out. 


But a still more palpablg acceptance of the doctrines of 
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the WEEKLY is to be found in the Sun of 28th ult. It will 
be remembered that in the original scandal article, when 
speaking of Mr. Tilton’s action upon learning of his wife’s 
infidelities, it was said: ‘‘I ridiculed the maudlin sentiment 
and mock heroics he was exhibiting over an event the most 
natural in the world.” The Sun, it seems, holds to the same 
point. In its issue’of the above date, in an editorial en- 
titled “‘ The Truth Bound to Come,” it says, in speaking of 
numerous letters received: ‘‘We do not publish them, be- 
cause they do not seem likely to contribute toward bringing 
out the whole and complete truth of this astonishing, yet, 
after all, natural affair.” We congratulate the Sun on. its 
frank admission, and hope soon to find it asking that woman 
generally shall enjoy the rights of such a declaration. 


>< —_____—— 


OUR POSITION. 

Lest the manner in which we are treating the Social Con- 
yulsion in Brooklyn may be misunderstood and we be 
placed under erroneous light thereby, we deem it proper to 
constantly restate our position. As journalists, and to prop- 
erly inform our readers of the course in which events are 
traveling, we must take notice of the performances of the 
principals to this drama, no matter how ridiculous or gro- 
tesque or abominable or absurd they are, and comment upon 
them accordingly. But at the same time we hold that there 
could not possibly be a more outrageous thing perpetrated 
against the sovereign right of every individual to the pursuit 
of happiness as he or she may elect, nor a more contemptu- 
ous denial of this constitutional principle of law, than is 
presented by the Committee of Investigation now in session 
in Brooklyn. This committee, in the name of religion and 
Christianity, pretends -to be sitting in judgment over the 
acts of Mr. Beecher; to determine whether they have been 
such as the members of the committee can or cannot en- 
dorse. That all this is a most miserable pretense may be 
clearly shown by trying it by the teachings of ‘‘ The Mas- 
ter,” whom they profess to be following. He said: “ Judge 
not lest ye be judged; for with what ,judgment ye 
judge ye shall be judged ; and with what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again.” And again: “ Let 
him that is without sin among you cast the first stone,” and 
when there could none be found among the accusers to cast 
the first stone, he added: ‘‘ Neither do I condemn thee.” 

Now, had Mr. Beecher followed the doctrine and practice 
of Christ, when accused, he would have replied: Let him or 
her that is without sin among you, cast the first stone; and 
when he failed to follow the instructions of his professed 
preacher, and called the committee to inquire into his prac- 
tices, it should have said: “Let him that is without sin 
among you, cast the first stone,” and when the multitude 
would have withdrawn because of. their inability to cast a 
stone from their own sin, il should have said to Mr. Beecher, 
Neither do I condemn thee, ‘This is the Biblical—the Jesus 
Christ manner of teaching such cases. Why, professing to 
pe a Christian Minister and a Christian Church, should Mr. 
Beecher and Plymouth congregation have failed to follow 
‘The Master?” Clearly because they were ashamed to fol- 
ow his teachings; like Peter they denied him w ith an oath; 
clearly because they have more respect for a false and con- 
temptible social system and public opinion in which his 
teachings are utterly ignored, than they have for the teach- 
ings themselves. The committee .may be so ignorantly 
blinded to the real condition as to be honest in their action; 
but afew years only will elapse until this same committee 
will be ashamed that they so far forgot what was due to 
Christ and to Mr. Beecher as to pretend to inquire into and 
to judge of Mr. Beecher’s private sexual affairs. When Mr. 
Beecher permitted such a proceeding, indeed invited it, he 
fell a thousand feet in his own estimation, as well as in that 
of every right-thinking person whose esteem is worth 
having. 


CHARITY. 


The Bible says ‘‘Charity covers a multitude of sins.” 
The quantity of it that has been exhibited during the past 
two weeks by the presses of New York city is beyond com- 
putation. True, they have not used the article for the past 
eighteen mouths, or at least we have not’ met with a speci- 
men of it since our famous November number in 1872, This 
being so, we had reason to suspect they hada large stock on 
hand, but were by no means prepared to expect the extraor- 
dinary quantity that has been exhibited in the case of the 
famous pastor of Plymouth. Any of our readers who are 
lawyers will please not to laugh when we set before them a 
sample of the white-robed maiden, whose name heads this 
article, from the leader of the New York Herald of July 22, 
1874, . i 


What, then, is the expressed offense against Mr. Tilton? 
Let vs look atthe “letter of contrition” about which so 
much has been said, which was dictated to Mr. Moulton un- 
der such extraoadinary circumstances, and which is really 
the keystone of the case.. We are certainly pound to weigh 
every word of this letter, and to remember, as our reporters 
recite elsewhere, that they are the hurried soliloquies, not 
the measured statements of Henry Ward Beecher. “ Task, 
through you, Theodore Tilton’s forgiveness, and I humble 
myself before him, as I do before my God.”’ This is a strong 
sentence, but it reads like the opening of the average morn- 
ing prayer of Plymouth Church, and might refer to an error 
in paying a bill, or the repeating of some hasty, ill-consider- 
ed scandal that one hears in the best governed churches. 
“He would have been a better man in my circumstances 
than I have been.” This is simply an appeal to the mercy of 
ayoung man not free from vanity, and, it ishoped open to 


percy, “Iean ask nothing except that he will remember all 


the other hearts that will ache,” which only is another phrase | true, then everything else passes for nothing. What has 


of Beecher rhetoric. Such also, in a highly exaggerated o; Wee à A É 4 
form, are the following sentences: “I will not plead for Mr. Tilton’s conduct toward Mrs. Tilton to do with her 
myself; I even wish that I were dead.” At this point the adultery with Mr. Beecher? Suppose it all be true that is 


ettor Re Sa ee T r Tron ou ced i S ne alleged against him, will the Committee hold that that is a 
the first time. * But others must live to suffer. I will die palliation or an excuse for adultery? Suppose Mr. Tilton 


before any one but myself shall be inculpated.’”” There is a| has been intimate with one or a dozen women, will the Com- 


pathos in these expressions which grows stronger and be- £ 5 i 3 
comes painfully intelligible when we note the delicate hints mittee make that an excuse for Mr. Beecher? All this 
of our reporter that no explanation of Mr. Beecher’s conduct | proves only too palpably that the Committee knows there is 


is complete that does not involve his own home. How fait fe ; Ee ; ; ; 
naturally his thoughts pass from his own household, from no other defense, and its persistent following of it, clearly 
those he is bound to protect even with his own life, to the foreshadows its already determined conclusion. If the 


E E a ae upon hie Pogi ame members of this Committee desire to arrive at the truth of 
poor child who is lying there and praying with her folded | the whole matter, they would call Mr. Beecher, and then, if 


hands.” Certainly this means a sin, or it would mean a sin | his statements conflict with Mr. Tilton’s, Mr. Moulton, who 
or the knowledge of sin in the minds of both if we did not | ; I , : id . 

read on to this remarkable, exonerating and providential in such an event, and in such an one only, has said to them 
sentence: “She is guiltless, sinned against, bearing the that he would voluntarily appear and tell the whole truth. 
transgression of another.” Now, whatever this may| The course is plain. Why prolong the agony, except to 
gain time for the blackguardism which Mr. Beecher’s friends 


may mean, it certainly shows that there was no crime of 
adultery in the mind of Mr. Beecher, no contrition for such a 

are busy about, to have its effect upon the public, and pre- 
pare it for a splendid whitewashing of the whole affair. 


crime. When he spoke of her innoeence he meant that there 
had been no violation of the sacred laws of marriage and 
home, and the thought is strengthened by the succeeding 
sentence, “Her forgiveness I have,” ‘‘ Forgiveness” for 
what? If it was for the crime of adultery, then it is the first 
time in the history of language that one who thus sinned 
had asked pardon from his partner in the crime. 


Tf this be not a practical exposition of the text, ‘‘ Charity 
suffereth long and is kind,” what is it? True, on reading the 
Herald and other papers one might wish that a little of it now 
and then would slop over on Mr. Tilton, but it does not. In- 
stead of that, he is rarely mentioned without (as Dickens said) 
something with a “ D” toit being placed before his name. 
We had thought that in our own case that letter had been ex- 
hausted, but it seems that it is not so; that there are strings 
of epithets and stocks of anathemas on hand yet. But we do 
not mean to affirm thatthe charity of the press, so beauti- 
fully exhibited, is entirely monopolized by Mr. Beecher. 
Far from it. From a leader in the New York Sun, we per- 
ceive that it is free to all clergymen, as witness the following 
item from its issue of July 22: 


Jersey City is just now the theatre of a scandalous occur- 
rence. The pastor of a Presbyterian church stands charged 
in a judicial proceeding, before a magistrate, with having 
seduced a young woman, a member of his flock. 

He is a bachelor. 

Such cases are not of so unfrequent occurrence as it might 
be desired they should be. A statistical table showing the 
percentage of clergymen charged with offenses akin to this 
would, we apprehend, be somewhat startling. We are fully 
aware of the danger of misapprehension which attends the 
mere simple statement of a fact like this in a public journal. 
Yet our confidence in the safety and the wholesomeness of 
truth forbids us to forbear. Only the most ignorant and 
unreasoning can take it as having any bearing against 
religion. Of course it has not any. 

There is, however, a lesson which it teaches. Does it not 
serve to show that the relation generally existing at this day 
between pastor and people is, in some respects, an unsafe 
and improper one? 

Clergymen are too often regarded as if they were not 
human, but supernatural beings. - We cannot say that men 
often make this mistake with reference to them; but women, 
both married and unmarried, are very apt to. 

Lead us not into temptation is a prayer which clergymen 
have quite as much occasion constantly to offer up as any 
other class of the community. In the present state of society 
they are in a pre-eminent degree subjected to temptation. 
We express great surprise that they sometimes—indeed, not 
seldom—yield.. When the public come to look upon this as a 
natural result, as a matter of course, then we shall be ina 
conten to do something to remedy the:evil, and not 

efore. 

Tho distinctions made between the treatment of clergy- 
men and that of other people are altogether too great. It is 
hardly worth while to pursue the difference into nice detail; 
indeed, it might not be quite decent to do so in a public 
journal. Suffice it for the occasion to remind our readers of 
what every one knows to be true, that in many societies 
clergymen are admitted to almost all places, at almost all 
hours, and under almost all circumstances, as no one else, 
not a member of the family, would ever be received. 

Then there is a blind and bigoted admiration of clergymen, 
outrunning the bounds of reason—-a sort of semi-worship—a 
looking on them as if they were demi-gods. The old lady in 
the backwoods who replied to the protestation from her 
pastor not to make his tea quite so sweet, *‘ La, it would not 
be too good for the minister if it was all molasses,” was but 
the ignorant prototype of a numerous and cultivated class. 

We speak in the interest of men and women; we speak in 
the interest of husbands and wives; we speak in the interest 
of parents and daughters; and, we speak emphatically in the 
interest of clergymen themselyes, in giving expression to 
these sentiments—founded, as they are, upon indisputable 
facts. It is a matter in which change and reform are imme- 
diately and peremptorily demanded and required. 


How delicate—‘‘ Unsafe Relation between Pastor and 
People.” How different intone from the article which we 
commented on in arecent number, in which it consigned 
the proprietor of the WEEKLY to a place where, our orthodox 
friends tell us, the thermometer ranges considerably over 
the nineties; bespattering us with the worn-out whinings of 
a lecherous old debauchee, and forgetting, in its insane vin- 
dictiveness, the nobler precepts of the great Nazarene. But, 
fearing lest our contemporary’s reformation should even yet 
be but half accomplished, we would respectfully remind it 
that, under the present rulings of society, the ‘‘ Unsafe Re- 
lation ” it treats of is far more to be dreaded by the women. 
than by the parsons, and that the former merit and really 
ought to obtain the lion’s share of its sympathy, instead of 
being, as they are in the foregoing article, almost unnoticed 
and forgotten. 


mme 


THE BLUNDER OF A BIGOT. 


In general, the clergy have latterly wisely refrained from 
any allusion to the Brooklyn scandal in their discourses. 
But a few (not scabby sheep, but scabby shepherds, Pdesirous 
of notoriety, and not being competent to amuse their au- 
diences in any other fashion, have disgraced themselves and 
disgusted the right-thinking public by referring to it in their 
remarks. One of these, the Rev. Justin D. Fulton, who is 
a late importation from Boston, and appears to be either a 
resuscitated Pilgrim or a clerical Rip Van Winkle, thus 
amused himself in “lifting up his testimony” against the 
free-love community on Sunday, August 3, 1874: 


Rev. Justin D. Fulton, D. D., pastor of the Hanson Place 
Baptist Church, preached last evening on the doctrines of 
tne modern Jezebel, taking for his text the words: “ Not- 
withstanding I have a few things against thee because thou 
sufferest that woman Jezebel, which calleth herself a proph- 
etess, to teach and to seduce my servants to commit fornica- 
tion, and to eat things sacrificed unto idols.’ In his remarks, 
the Doctor gave expression to a scathing rebuke and denun- 
ciation of the principles of free-love advanced by certain 
sects and individuals in this country. He said that their 
creed was specious, plausible to the unthinking and there- 
fore doubly dangerous. They were the doctrines of hell, 
and their authors and apostles should be treated as crimi- 
nals. The house was crowded and the sermon was listened 
to attentively. 

This is a neat way of getting “round the post, but the 
reverend gent might remember that the free-love community 
are not now on trial, but that somebody else is. As to the 
“ hell ” part of the business, if that is to be the destination 
of free-lovers, we feel justified under the circumstances in 
unbonneting to the clergy as they arrive at that locality, and 
greeting them at the gate with the words, “t Seniores 
priores,” as they pass in ahead of us. In the meantime we 
feel satisfied to think that our little friends, the orthodox 
Baptists, are not in power, and never likely to be; and also 
that the two great Toms of this country, Paine and Jeffer- 
gon, have secured for all such melancholy fanatics a pleasant 
place in the world for them to toot their little horns, so 
long as they do not disturb their neighbors, without punish- 


ment. 


PH Aai 


LET THERE BE DARKNESS. 

The whole tone of the New York press on the Beecher- 
Tilton controversy indorses the above petition. The secu- 
lar dailies and the religious weeklies whine over the fact of 
the exposition of the matter, instead of deploring their re- 
missness in not having previous'y called public attention to 
it themselves, as was most certainly their duty. The Catho- 
lic presses, who better understand how to shield the liaisons 
of the clergy, are generally silent; if they mention it at all, 
it ig as much as they feel called upon to do. This is con- 
sistent in them. They respect the secrecy of the great 
protestant confessional, although most certainly, in this 
country, their protestent brethren will never return the com- 
pliment. Even our contemporary, the Jewish Times, comes 
to us with the following moan over the exposé, although it 
may be said to insult the Mosaic Law in so doing: 


Why can’t Plymouth Church wash its filthy linen within 
its own doors, and not infect the public morals? Even if 
they succeed in clearing the skirts of their own minister 
(which we hope and trust they will), they can never repair 
ihe incalculable injury which they have wrought by the pub- 
lication of the affair. 

Weare indeed deeply grieved at the exhibition of so much 
corruption within the bosom of a church that stood foremost 
in the esteem of the people. The downfall of a man like 
Beecher is a national calamity. It means more than the dis- 
grace of a minister of the Church; it is a proclamation of 
the unsafe ‘condition of society under a spiritual guidance, 


casts a deep shadow upon the foundation of the whole Chris- 
tian Church. 

But we are glad to add that the necessity for the exposi- 
tion is well exhibited by the paragraphs immediately suc- 
ceeding the above quotation: 


De 


DOES THE COMMITTEE WANT THE TRUTH? 


If, with such magnetic influence as is wielded by the pas- 
tor of Plymouth Church, no higher standard of morality and 
virtue can be attained, then the fault must lie deeper; it 
must be sought in the rock upon which society is organized, 
which after all will be found to be, instead of a rock, a marsh 
of miasmatic exhalations. 

And indeed, the conceptions that are generally entertained. 
of the relations of the sexes to each other, are so loose, so 
confused, so unstable, entirely guided by the whim or pas- 
sion of the moment, that family purity seems to belong to 
the exception rather than the rule. Married women have no 
compunction to yield to the fascination of elegant men; they 
take inthe full draught of the charm and call it for the 
nonce ‘elective affinity ;” it is enjoyment they are seeking, 
and they seize it whenever the opportunity offers, They do 


If so why don’t it call for those persons who can give it to 
them? Mr. Tilton has made a statement under oath, specifi- 
cally setting forth his complaint against Mr. Beecher. This 
statement is denied by Mrs. Tilton. Mr. Beecher, the other 
party to the case, hag not been called. Everything except 
the fact of adultery is virtually admitted by Mrs. Tilton. 
There is nothing else then to inquire about outside of this 
fact. Whatever else may be established or disproved does 
not affect the truth or falsity of this charge, and if this be 


that made it possible for such a state of affairs to exist. Tt- 
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not realize the brink upon which they are stepping, and be- 
fore they are aware of it, they are the victims of their 
hallucination. Women nowadays must shine, their dresses 
must be as attractive as possible, to increase their power 
of fascination; and for a married woman to pass for a 
young girl, isa deception considered legal and as a matter 
of triumph. The visionary ideas of a heavenly bridegroom, 
of a sweet-scented love to an imaginary Divine personage, is 
easily turned into an affection for a supposed representative 
and the realization of a picture which unhealthy minds have 
carried with them for some time. 

If a diable boiteux should uncover for us the roofs of the 
palatial residences in thiscity and Brooklyn, a picture would 
be revealed that would horrify and appal society. Without 
that process it is well known that society is undermined, and 
that the revelations made from time to time are but the cas- 
ual eruptions of a Vesuvius of corruption and demoraliza- 
tion. 


Permit us to ask the Jewish Times, and the presses gener- 
ally, if they suppose the doctrine of ‘‘ masterly inactivity ” 
is in order under the above-mentioned circumstances. Ac- 
cording to their laws, ecclesiastic and civil, such conduct is 
criminal. We do not assert its criminality, but we loathe 
the deception and hypocrisy with which it is accompanied. 
It is for that, and that alone, that we have exposed it; and 
we glory in having done our duty in the matter. We are 
not virtuous enough to hide it, we leave that to our contem- 
poraries and the clergy generally. We have let the light 
stream in upon the bats and owls that cling round the rafters 
of Plymouth Church, and the beams of the WEEKLY are 
penetrating and dispersing the miasmas that are generated 
by the dismal swamp whereon it stands. 

Of course the public is horrified at the exposition that has 
taken place. It is no pleasant duty to watch the pus and 
fetid matter slowly oozing out of the great social and re- 
ligious ulcer of Brooklyn. But, notwithstanding, it is a 
necessary duty that public reformers are called on to per- 
form. They must not only watch and note the contortions 
of the patient, but record the throbbings and fluctuations of 
the public pulse as exhibited daily in the newspapers of the 
city. ‘These prove the depth and universality of the moral 
fever that is prostrating the nation, and we do not agree with 
our Jewish contemporary when it states that 


If anything is apt to increase this state of affairs, it is 
the wide publicity given to such scandals as the one referred 
to; it acts with the force of contagion. And the result? We 
prefer to cover it with the vail of obscurity. 


To sum up we would assert that, in our opinion, the 
whole of society is diseased; the effort is vain to adjust social 
and sexual relations by arbitrary laws is clearly made mani- 
fest. The people see it, and, where the press is not ham- 
pered by pecuniary: considerations, as in the larger centres, 
it admits it. There is no disputing the fact, and it cannot 
be hidden, that society is a hybrid monstrosity and religion 
a farce. The WEEKLY claims its just share in the light that 
has been thrown into dark places in this affair, and therefore 
begs to be excused from joining in the almost unanimous 
howl of the presses of the cities, which is—let there be 
darkness. 

Oe 


THE DECISION OF THE INVESTIGATING 
COMMITTEE. 


As there will doubtless be no little anxiety among our 
readers to obtain an idea of what the committee are going 
to do about it, we offer the following, reprinted from the 
last number of the-Wurxty, as foreshadowing their action: 

I think I'll manœuvre something like this: 

Pll summon a jury who can’t go amiss. A 

Their brotherly kindness will quickly dismiss 
All the charges against me in Brooklyn. 


And when they inquire, Well! what did you do? 

We'll say we sifted it through and through, 

And the sum of it is, the stories ain’t true. 
How’s that for high in Brooklyn? 


HO 


FRANCIS D. MOULTON. 


Just as we were going to press we learn that this gentle- 
man, whois now the most important person connected with 
the scandal, after several days’ mysterious absence, has sud- 
denly appeared in Brogklyn and.fallen into the hands of an 
Hagle reporter. Whoever else may be open toa charge of in- 
sanity, Mr. Moulton certainly carries a clear, cool head. To 
one inquiry he replied: 


Indeed I am sorry that any action, past or present, of 
mine, should be the occasion of uneasiness to so respectable 
a body as the American public, although I will be rash 
enough to say that had there been less deference shown to 
public curiosity, and more respect paid to private interests 
in this matter, both Mr. Beecher and Mr. Tilton would have 
been in a much happier frame of mind to-day than they are. 


To another: 


On this point let me be explicit. I have for years past been 
honored with the friendship and confidence of both Mr. 
Beecher and Mr, Tilton. Trouble arose between them, and 
I, as a gentleman and a friend, undertook to serve both by 
bringing about a reconciliation. I looked upon their families 
—certainly innocent of any wrong, but sure to suffer by any 
open hostilities—and I felt that for their sakes, if for no other 
reason, peace ought to be preserved. I was also convinced 
that, irrespective of right or wrong in the matter, both Mr. 
Beecher and Mr. Tilton would of necessity suffer, and could 
not by any possibility to me visible gain by having their dif- 
ferences dragged before the public for arbitration. On these 
beliefs I have endeavored to act in the past, and upon them 
I shall, as far as in me lies, shape my policy in the future. 


To another: 


I shall make no revelation to that committee unless invited 
todo so by both Mr. Beecher and Mr. Tilton. The position 
i occupy toward these gentlemen is one of mutual confidence 
and that confidence, I assure you, will not be violated. Be- 
fore I shall at all feel justified in speaking, I must receive a 
written request, signed by both Theodore Tilton and Henry 
Ward Beecher, I should then feel called upon to consider 
sericusly the propriety of telling what I know. 

And the following: 


BEECHER’S REQUEST. 

Reporter—Have you not receiveda letter from Mr. Beech- 
er requesting you to speak? 

Moulton—I have not. 3 

Reporter—The Eagle was informed on good authority that 
Mr. Beecher had written such a letter, and thata special 
messenger had been dispatched to deliver it to you. 

Moulton—That may be all true; I presume it is, but the 
letter has not reached me yet. k 

Reporter—In view of the fact that all the letters of impor- 
tance in the case which go to cast suspicion on Mr. Beecher, 
have passed through your hand, don’t you feel that the re- 
quest of the gentleman who wrote them places you under 
obligation to tell how you got them, aud how you came to 
turn them over to Mr. Tilton? 3 , 

Moulton— Without discussing the point I answer in the 
negative. I am conscious of having done nothing of which a 
man of honor should be ashamed, and I know that it would 
be dishonorable to make public the secrets of two men at 
the request of one. ln short I shall avoid speaking as long 
as possible, but if Mr. Beecher and Mr. Tilton insist upon it 
I shall go forward and speak the truth. 


Mr. Beecher’s letter, requesting Mr. Moulton to testify— 
Mr. Tilton already having made the request—has not 
reached Mr. Moulton. If Mr. Beecher is still anxious to 
hear from him, he can be reached easily now. Let Mr. 
Beecher call upon him; and let Mrs, Tilton ask Susan B. 
Anthony to come to the Committee and testify, and there 
will be a probability of arriving at the facts, which it seems 
can be easily covered up without the testimony of these in- 
dividuals. Miss Anthony, if requested by Mrs. Tilton, can 
teli about any confessions made to her, and Mr. Moulton can 
do the same by Mr. Beecher. 


ost aan 


LATEST—THIS FROM THEODORE. 


By the subjoined correspondence it will be seen that Mr. 
Tilton has determined to carry his case into court: 


MR. SAGE TO MR. TILTON. 


BROOKLYN, July 31, 1874. 
Theodore Tilton, Esq. : 

DEAR Str—I am instructed by the committee to state 
that the letters and documents referred to in your statement 
presented to us have not been delivered, notwithstanding 
your several promises to furnish them. S 

As your statement, in the absence of these documents, is 
deprived of its greatest force, we think you stould desire to 
place them in our possession; and I desire to impress on 
you the importance of delivering them to us at your earliest 
convenience. 


Very truly yours, H. W. Saas, Chairman. 


MR. TILTON’S REPLY. 
174 LIVINGSTON STREET, a 
August 3,1874. 
Mr. Henry W. Sage, Chairman of Committee: 

My DEAR Str—I have just received your note of July 31— 
four days after date. Unless you accidentally misdated it, 
the communication should have come to me several days 
ago. This leads me to recall a similar dilatoriness of delivery 
of your original note, first summoning me to your commit- 
tee, which I received only four hours before I was to appear, 
and yet the summons bore date of the day previous. But 
let these trifles pass. 

Your note, just received, surprises me by its contents; for 
you seem to have forgotten that on the last day of my ap- 
pearance „before your committee I carried to your meeting 
not only all the documents which I quoted in my sworn 
statement (save those in Mr. Moulton’s possession), but many 
more beside, making adouble handful of interesting and 
important papers, vital to my Case and destructive to yours. 
All these papers I proposed to lay before'you, but no sooner 
had I begun to read them aloud in your presence than onc 
of your attorneys stopped me in the reading, and proposed 
that I should save the committee time by referring these 
papers to one of your members, the Hon. John Winslow. I 
acquiesced in this suggestion, and retired from your com- 
mittee with the expectation of a speedy conference with Mr. 
Winslow. 


Perhaps it was my proper duty to have called on Mr. Win- 
slow, but, as the whole committee had previously set the ex- 
ample of calling in a body on one of the other parties to this 
controversy, I took it for granted that Mr. Winslow would 
repeat this precedent by doing me the honor to call at my 
house—at which he would have been a welcome guest. 

But while waiting for his coming, I was called upon instead 
by a policeman, who arrested me, and carried me, at thirty 
minutes’ notice, before Justice Riley’s Police Court, to an- 
swer a charge of libeling the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
against whom I had spoken not a libel, but the truth. 

Up to the time of this arrest I had employed no lawyer, not 
needing any. But on finding myself before a Police Court, 
and not understanding the motive of my arrest, nor the meth- 
ods of Courts, I requested my friend, Judge S. D. Morris, to 
answer for me in a technical proceeding in which I knew not 
how to answer properly for myself. Twice already I have 
been before this unexpected tribunal, and may be called be- 
fore it a third time on Wednesday. 

Meanwhile, my counsel, to whom I have just shown your 
note, instructs me to lay no documents, papers or remaining 
testimony before your committee, nor to hold any further 
communication with you in any form, except to send you 
this present and final letter containing the reasons for this 
step. 

The reasons are the following. 

First—You are a committee of Mr. Beecher’s friends, ap- 
pointed by himself, expected to act in his behalf, assisted by 
attorneys employed exclusively for his vindication, holding 
secret sessions, inaccessible to the public, having no power to 
compel witnesses, giving nv opportunity for the opposite side 
to cross-examine such as voluntarily appear, publishing or 
suppressing their testimony as you see fit, and so far as my 
own experience goes, asking me no questions save such as 
were irrelevant to the case, and omitting to publish in your 
imperfect and unjust report of my testimony, all that was 


„most pertinent to my Own sideof the controversy. : 


« Second—The daily papers of Brooklyn and New York hav. 


been artfully fed, day by day, with crumbs of fictitious vi- 
dence against my own character, as if not Mr. Beecher, but 
Lalone, were the man on trial; and though Ihave little right, 
perhaps, to hold your committee responsible for this daily 
misrepresentation, which may come through the malice of 
others, yet the result is the same to me as if you had delib- 
erately designed it; and that result is this, namely: I expect 
no justice either from your tribunal, since you cannot com- 
pel witnesses to testify, nor from your reporters, since they 
do not give impartial reports. 

Third—I cannot resist the conviction (though I mean no 
offense in expressing it) that your committee has come at last 
to be as little satisfactory to the public as to myself, and that 
your verdict (if you render one) could not possibly be based 
on the full facts, since you have no power to compel wit- 
nesses, nor to verify their testimony by oath, nor to sift it by 
cross-examination. “ 

For these reasons, which ought to have moved me earlier, 
T have at last instructed my counsel to proceed at once, at 
his discretion, to carry my case from your jurisdiction to a 
court of law; and in view of this instruction from me he 
has in turn instructed me to hold no further communication 
with your committee except this present letter of courtesy, 
in which I have the honor to bid you farewell, in doing 
which, allow me to add that the respect which I am unable 
to entertain for your committee as a tribunal, I cannot help 
expressing for you, each and all, as individuals. 

Truly yours, THEODORE TILTON. 

—_—$—$<—<— 1 ——————————— 


MATILDA HERON ON THE SITUATION. 


Come to me, darling, I’m lonely without thee; 
Come in the twilight when day’s gone to rest; 
No rude.eye shall witness me twining about thee, 
As fondly I pillow thy head on my breast. 
Then come to me, darling, nor doubt I am true, 
For my heart is but happy while thinking of you. 
Come in the midnight, that procreant hour, 
When soul blends with soul in love’s starlight bower, 
When linked in long sweetness of exquisite bliss, 
We murmur good-night in a sweet, silent kiss. 
Then come to me, darling, nor doubt I am true, 
For my heart is but happy while thinking of you. 
Come in the twilight, or midnight, or day, 
It’s only my darkness when thou art away; 
Then come to me, sweetheart, I languish, I pine 
For one little smile, to say ‘‘ Yes; I am thine.” 
Then come to me, darling, nor doubt I am true, 
For my heart is but happy while thinking of you. 


LORD BYRON ON THE SITUATION, 


We “sate, but not alone. I know not well 

How this same interview had taken place, 
And even if I knew I should not tell; 

People should hold their tongues in any case. 
No matter how or why the thing befell, 

But there were ‘ Z and Byron,’ face to face.” 

“I am areporter of the Christian Age, and would de- 
sire, by your Lordship’s leave, to interview you upon a sad 
case, of which you’ve doubtless heard, since the name of a 
posthumous friend of your Lordship is therein interwoven. 
I refer to the Tilt-on Beecher,” said I. 

“ Hold, enough!” cried he, interrupting me, ‘The whole 
affair is Moulten together in such a tanglement that conversa- 
tion upon it were sacrilege to Be-stow(e).”’ 

“ Will your Lordship pardon me, if I simply ask if it is not 
yet possible that their friends may patch up a peace, to keep 
the worst from leaking out?” said I. 

“My replies to all questions are here,” said he: ‘‘ Behold!” 
extending the open pages of a book toward me, the first 
glance at which told me it was “Don Juan.” He then 
pointed to a particular verse, and I read: 

“ Their friends had tried a reconciliation, 
Then their relations, who made matters worse. 
*T'were hard to tell, upon a like occasion, 
To whom it may be best to have recourse, 
I can’t say much for friend or yet relation.” 
* * * * * * 
“ What do you think of Mrs. Tilton’s position?” and again. 
I read: 
“ And then this best and meekest woman bore 
With such serenity her husband’s woes, 
» Just as the Spartan ladies did of yore, 
Who saw their spouses killed and nobly chose 
To never say a word about them more. 
Calmly she heard each calumny that rose, 
And saw his agonies with such sublimity 
That all the world exclaimed, what magnanimity!"’ 


“Is not the rey. gentleman’s silence intended to convey 
the idea of forbearing patience?” I asked. Follo wing his 
! finger, I read: 
“No doubt this patience when the world is damning us 
Is philosophic in our former friends. 
Tis also pleasant to be deemed magnanimous, 
The more 80 in obtaining our own ends. 
And what the lawyers call a malus animus, 
Conduct like this by no means comprehends. 
Revenge in person’s certainly no virtue; 
But then tis not my fault if others hurt you.” 
Emboldened by the aptness of the replies, which seemed 
to have been gotten up for the occasion, i proceeded: 
“ Do you think there is any real ground for the charges ?” 
“ A real husband always is suspicious, 
But still no less suspects in the wrong place; 
Jealous of some one who had no such wishes, 
Or pandering blindly to his own disgrace 
By harboring some dear friend extremely vicious. 
(The last’s, indeed, infallibly the case).” 
Were the words presented in the book for my perusal? 
“It was certainly laudable of Mrs. T., if, as she says, she 
started out with the intention of improving the morals and 
reputation of the rev. gentleman; but was it nota dangerous 
role?” I asked. i 
He merely turned a page and pointed again, when, follow 
ing his finger, I reads 
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s TOR: taen, but love within its proper limits, 
Was Julia’s innocent determination 

In young Don Juan’s favor, and to him its 
Exertion might be useful on occasion; 

And lighted at too pure a shrine to dim its 
Ethereal lustre, with what sweet persuasion 

He might be taught by love and her together, 

I really don’t know what, nor Julia either. 


“ Fraught with this fine intention, and well fenced 

In mail of proof—her purity of soul, 

She, for the future of her strength convinced, 
And that her honor was a rock, or mole, 

Exceeding sagely from that hour dispensed. 
With any kind of troublesome control. 

But whether Julia to the task was equal 

4s that which must be proved in the sequel. 


“ Poor Julia’s heart was in an awkward state. 
She felt it going and resolved to make 
The noblest efforts for herself and mate, 
- For honor’s, pride’s, religion’s, virtue’s sake. 
Her resolutions were most truly great, 
And almost might have made a Tarquin quake. 


** But then, there are such things as love Divine, 
Bright and immaculate, unmixed and pure, 
Such as the angels think go very fine, 
And matrons who would be no less secure, 
Platonic, perfect, just such love as mine. 
Thus Julia said—and thought so, to be sure} _ 
And so I’d have her think, were I the man 
On whom her reyeries celestial ran.” 


This last answer had scarcely been perused, when he hur- 
riedly turned the pages of the book, and, as I was about to 
ask a question as to Mr. T.’s return from the noted ‘ Western 
trip,” he pointed to yet other verses, and handing me the 
volume, said: “Read, mark, learn and inwardly digest;” 
then, ere he vanished, I scanned the verse: 


“ An honest gentleman at his return 
May not have the good fortune of Ulysses; 
Not all lone matrons for their husbands mourn, 
Or show the same dislike to suitors’ kisses. 
The odds are that he finds a handsome urn 
To his memory, and two or three young misses 
Born to some friend who holds his wife and riches, 
And that some Argus bites him by the—breeches.” 


The noblest kind of love is love Platonical 

To end or to begin with; the next grand 
Is that which may be christened love canonical, 

Because the clergy take the thing in hana. 
The third sort to be noted in our chronicle 

As flourishing ın every Christian land, 
Is when chaste matrons to their other ties 
Add what may be galled marriage in disguise. 

Byron ’S Tos, 


BUSINESS EDITORIALS 


TO YOUR TENTS, O, ISRAEL! 


There will be a grand camp-meeting of Spiritualists and 
Liberalists on the banks of Lake Massabesic, four miles east 
from Manchester, N. H., on the Manchester and Portsmouth 
Railroad, commencing August 6 and continuing twelve days. 

Fare at reduced rates has been secured on all branches of 
the Concord R. R., and all arrangements have been made to 
make this an enjoyable affair. 

Good speakers have been secured to address the audiences. 
Such amusements as swinging, bathing and fishing have been 
provided. 

Board at reduced rates can be secured in Manchester, or 
near the camp ground, for those who wish. A limited num- 
ber of tents will be provided for those who apply in season. 
Two large empty ice houses will be opened as boarding and 
lodging houses. 


The platform is free, alike for radicals and conservatives,’ 


Christians and infidels, spirits and mortals. All are invited, 
and all shall be treated well.. The managers will speak or 
furnish good speakers every day. Extra trains will be run 
from Manchester and back for every evening meeting. 

_ Managers.—Laura Cuppy Smith, Mattie Sawyer, Anthony 
Higgins, Moses Hull. 


MASS MEETING. ‘i 

There will be a mass meeting of Spiritualists, Free Re- 
ligionists and Liberalists, held under the auspices of the 
First Spiritual Society of Terre Haute, Ind., at the Vigo Co. 
Fair Grounds, on the 27th, 28th, 29th aud 30th of August. 

The ground is pleasantly located, comprising twenty acres 
of a beautifully shaded grove, within iwo miles of the city, 
accessible from every direction by good roads, and from the 
city by railroad, and is bountifully supplied with good water 
and sheds and buildings adapted to the purposes of such’ a 
meeting. 

Dancing and other attractive and innocent amusements 
will be introduced. i 

Board and lodging furnished 4t a nominal price on the 
ground, and every effort to interest all attending and to 
render them comfortable will be made. 

All stands for refreshments will be controlled by and in 
the interest of the above society. 

Extra trains for the accommodation of those passing from 
and to the grounds will be ‘held in reserve Arrangements 
are also being made at this point by which those attending 
may reach the city at reduced rates; and it is hereby made 
a special request of the friends that they negotiate with the 
proper authorities at their respective points for reduced rail- 


road fare, and report the result at once to the undersigned, 


notice of which will be given to the public in due time. | 
Speakers and mediums are particularly invited, and will 
‘receive due and proper attention. ‘Such intending to be 


present will confer a favor by notifying the Secretary at 

once that timely notice thereof may be given. A full attend- 

ance and a good time is expected. Let all who can attend 

do so and they will be made welcome. 
‘By: order of:the Committee, 


JAMES Hoox, See, 


LAKE PLEASANT CAMP MEETING. 


The Spiritualists and Liberalists will hold their first camp 
meeting iu the Connecticut Valley, at Lake Pleasant, in the 
town of Montague, Mass.,seven miles from Greenfield, Mass., 
forty-two miles from Springfield, Mass., twenty-five miles 
from Brattleboro, Vt., and ninety-five miles from Boston, 
Aug. 13 to #7, 1874, 

People from Boston and vicinity take the Fitchburg Rail- 
road, and can come to the Lake without change of cars in 
about four hours. People from Springfield, and all towns on 
the Connecticut river, can go to Greenfield by the Connecti- 
cut River Railroad, and changing cars at Greenfield station, 
will take the trains over the Vermont and Mass. Railroad. 

People from Troy, Albany and Western Massachusetts 
can come by way of the Hoosac Tunnel route, crossing the 
Green Mountains at North Adams, and getting a splendid 
view of that magnificent scenery, as well of the picturesque 
valley of the Deerfield, and be transported from the east 
portal of the tunnel by rail direct to the Lake. 

People from Vermont and New Hampshire can come by 
the Vermont Central, the Connecticut River, the Ashuelot 
Railroad and the New London and Northern Railroad. 
People from Worcester and beyond will find the most direct 
route by the Worcester and Fitchburg, and up the Vermont 
and Massachusetts Railroad. People from Eastern Connecti- 
cut will take the New London and Northern as the most 
direct route. This latter road, as well as the Vermont and 
Massachusetts, has stations contiguous to Lake Pleasant. 

Lake Pleasant is a beautiful sheet of the purest water, nur- 
rounded by groves of maple, chestnut, oak, pine and hem- 
lock trees, covering a bluff. A large Pavilion, sufficient to 
accommodate several hundred dancers,has been erected, and 
provided with a gallery for musisians and lanterns for the 
evening. This season a large dining saloon, with ladies’ 
parlor, ice cream rooms, private rooms and a general prome- 
nade encircling the whole building, and affording a near view 
of the lake, has been erected. Also, another small victual- 
ling saloon has been constructed on the lower lake shore, 
convenient for the accommodation of boating parties. 

An ample supply of boats and swings afford every facility 
for boating and other amusements. Tents are to be erected 
along the shore for bathing-houseg, especially for the accom- 
modation of ladies. Beautiful walks, smooth and wide, along 
the border of the lake and in the surrounding groves, are 
laid out. 

A speaker’s stand and a large amphitheatre of seats afford 
ample accommodation for public speaking and large audi- 
ences. Excellent soft, pure water is furnished by artesian 
wells, sunk on different parts of the ground. On the crest 
of the bluff is ample room for two hundred tents. 

The Fitchburg and Vermont and Massachusetts, and the 
Connecticut River Railroads, and other connecting and con- 
verging roads, will carry passengers to and from the camp- 
meeting at half the usual rates of fare. For further particu- 
lars of distances and local rates of fare, see posters of the 
several railroads. 

An earnest invitation is extended to all people within or 
without the pale of church membership to come to Lake 
Pleasant, and especially isi the invitation extended to the 
clergy of all denominations to come, and there will be 
accorded to them a free platform and a respectful hearing. 

The best Liberal and Spiritualist speakers have been 
secured and no pains will be.spared to render the camp- 
meeting a splendid success. 

The Fitchburg cornet band and orchestra, of twenty pieces, 
have been secured and will furnish music for the’ public 
exercises, as well as for dancing parties. Board can be ob- 
tained at low rates, by the day or week, on the grounds. 
Those who wish to engage board in advance should address 
Harvey Lyman, of Springfield, Mass., or Dr. Joseph Beals, 
of Greenfield, Mass. Tents will also be provided for all who 
may desire them, by addressing Harvey Lyman, Springfield, 
Mass. 


C, W. STEWART, the uncompromising young Radical, is re- 
enuged at Terre Haute, Indiana, for the next three months 
and will answer calls to lecture on week evenings during 
that time to all parties who uphold,free speech, and have the 
welfare of humanity at heart here and now. No others need 
apply. 


Neu L. DAvis will lecture in New York during 
August; in Bay City during September; in San Jose, 
California, during November; in San Francisco during 
December. Permanent address, 235 Washington street, 
Salem, Mass. 


FREE DRESS CONVENTION. 

The American Free Dress League will hold its first annual 
convention in Painesville, Ohio, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, September 2 and 3, 1874. 

In this age of radical thought and rapid progress, no sub- 
ject appeals to the understanding of the serious or the benevy- 
olence of the philanthropic with more earnestness or deeper 
pathos than the insane extravagance and suicidal folly of 
womn’s dress. 

We mourn over the barbarisms of war, and lament the 


wretchedness, degradation and ruin caused by intemperance, 
yet it is an open question whether the sword and alcohol 


combined are as fatal causes of that waste of physical and 
mental vigor whereby the masses go to untimely and dis- 
honored graves, as are the absurd and wicked styles of dress 
for woman. 

In view of these appalling facts we appeal to all lovers of 
their kind to meet us in convention for a radical and fearless 
consideration of one of the most vital questions affecting the 
welfare of this or any age. f 

The platform will be open to theįbroađest consideration of 
the principles of dress reform, and of the best styles of dress 
for all. Come, let us reason together. 

Presidents—D. M. Allen; S. L. O. Allen. 

Secretarigs—O. F. Shepard; B. R. Tucker. 

Cor responding Secretary—M. E. Tillotson. i 

Will papers friendly to the causo please copy. a f 


Correspondence is solicted on ‘‘The Corporal Punishment 


of Girls in Select Schools and the Family.” 'The book to be 
published the coming fall. 
All interested address, J. H. EWEY. 


Box 105 South Boston, Mass. 


DR. L.K. CooNLEY has removed from Vineland to Newark, 
N. J. Office and residence No. 51 Academy street, where 
he will treat the sick daily and receiye applications to lec- 
ture Sundays in New Jersey, New York or eisewhere in 
the vicinity. L. K. Cooney, 


TuE Universal Association of Spiritualists, Primary Coun- 
cil No. 1 of Illinois, meets every Sunday at. 3:30 P. M., at hall 
204 Van Buren street, corner of Franklin, Chicago: Free 
conference and free seats. 

H. AUGUSTA WHITE, Cor. Sec. 


WANTED by a Middle-aged Man, a Single Medium not over 
35, as a companion. For particulars address MR. WILLIAMS, 
Washington, D. C., Post Office. 


LAURA Cuppy SMITH’S engagements are as follows: 
August, Manchester, New Hampshire and vicinity; Septem- 
ber, January and March, Boston; October, New Bedford, 
Mass.; February, Salem, Mass. Societies desiring to engage 
her for the intervening months would do well to apply at 
once. Address, till further notice, 27 Milford street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Dr. Slade, the eminent Test Medium, may be found at his 
office, No. 25 East Twenty-first street near Broadway 


The First Primary Council of Boston. of the U. A. of 
Spiritualists, have leased the new ‘‘Parker Fraternity (lower) 
Hall,” corner of Berkly and Appleton streets, where they 
give lectures every Sunday afternoon and evening. 

Jonn Harpy, Cor. Secretary. 

E. M. Flagg, dentist, 79 West Eleventh street, New York 
city. Specialty, artificial dentures. 


SARAH E. Somprsy, Trance Medium and Magnetic Healer, 
23 Irving Place, N. Y. 


R. W. Hume, Associate Editor of WoopHULL & CLAFLIN’S 
WEEKLY, is prepared to deliver lectures on Radical Spiritu- 
alism, and on all the reforms of which it is the base. For 
further particulars, list of lectures, etc., address box 3,791 
New York City. 

GOOD NEWS FOR THE SICK 

Dr, R. P. Fellows, thy renowned healer, is winning laurels 
by healing the sick through the agency of his Magnetized 
Powder. Persons of late have been cured by him who were 
considered hopeless, and, in fact, pronounced so by the most 
skillful physiciuns of the day. It is seldom such an un- 
broken tide of success attends any devotee of the healing 
art. Ivis an augury of proficiency in the science which Dr. 
Fellows may well be proud of. Wewould say to those who 
are in a low state of disease to consult him without further 
delay. His advice is invaluable, and is well worth the price 
of the powder, which is $1 per box. Address Vineland, N.J. 


MAN IN EMBRYO. 

We have published in pamphlet form, with the above title, 
the oration in verse of John A. Jost, which was printed in 
our No. 187, of July 4. It makes a pamphlet of twenty 
pages, and it can be obtained from us here, or from John A. 
Jost, Ogden, Utah. Price 10 cents per copy. 

D. W. HULL is now in the East, and will answer calls to 
lecture at any place. Address 871, Washington st., Boston. 


TO MY OLD PATRONS. 

Again I offer you my valuable services, if you are 80 unfor 
tunate as to require them. I have taken those splendid par- 
lors at No. 226 Sutter street, where I can always be found by 
those afflicted. With a mind matured and enriched by stud- 
ies of an advanced order, I can safely say that there is hardly 
a disease in the catalogue of human ills that I cannot treat 
to a successful issue. To the Ladies let me say, I am always 
ready to assist you. My past knowledge has been increased 
by extensive experience. Iam now able to treat you with 
the certainty of success. No case peculiar to your delicate 
organism is beyond my sure control. 

“My Female Monthly Medicines are superior to any offered 
heretofore, and will be warranted to have the desired result 
in all cases. i 

Those of the public who need my services can depend upon 
gentlemanly, honorable and scientific treatment. 

Persons afflicted can, if they prefer, consult me by letter, 
detailing the symptoms of the DISEASE OR TROUBLE, and 
receive medicines by express with full instructions. All let- 
ters must be directed: J. H. JOSSELYN, M. D., 226 Sutter 
street, San Francisco, California. Cure warranted in all 
cases or no pay required. Consultation, personally or by 
letter, gratis. Send for book. 


QUARTERLY CONVENTION. 


The third quarterly Convention for 1874 of the N. J. State 
Association of Spiritualists and Friends of Progress will be 
held in Hammonton on Saturday and Sunday, Aug. 29 and 
30. Three sessions each day. -Hammonton is midway, be- 
tween Philadelphia and Atlantic City. Fare from Phila- 
delphia less than $1; from New York, $3. The friends in 
Hammonton are noted for their liberality and the excellence 
and variety of their fruits. It is expected that the Associa- 
tion will join in an excursion to Atlantic City on Aug. 81. 
Good Speakers will be in attendance. Subject: Spiritualism ; 
Its Relation to Science and Reform. All are invited.: Those 
who propose attending the Convention and wish further par- 
ticulars, please address D. J. SYANSBERY, Secy. 

Or L. K. Coonuey, Pres., Newark, Ne Je = 
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[ETIC HEALII 


314 EAST NINTH STREE 
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INSTITUTE, 
L 


3 {f 


NEW YORK CITY. 


This Institute, organized upon the combined principles of 


CLAIRV OY ANCE, 


MAGNETISM and 


MEDICINE, 


Makes a specialty of all those diseases, which, by the Medical F aculty, are usually considered incurable. Among these may be mentioned 


PARALYSIS, 
SCROFULA, 
RHEUMATISM, 


DYSPEPSIA, 
EPILEPSY, 


CHOREA, | 
NEURALGIA, 


CHRONIC DIARRHGA, 


Diseases of the Liver, Spieen and Kidneys, and especially 


BRIGHTS DISEASE, 


All Diseases Peculiar to Women. 


In this last class of complaints some of the most extraordinary discoveries have recently been made, which surmount the difficulties that have heretofore 


stood in the way of their cure. That terrible foe to human life, 


GA 


2 


Is also conquered by a very simple, but recently-discovered remedy, which by chemical action upon the diseased'fungus causes it to separate from the surround- 
q 9 Jo y: Į 5 i 


ing parts and to slough off, leaving behind only a healing sore. 


The peculiar advantage which the practice at this Institution possesses over all others is, that in addition to all the scientific knowledge of Medical 
Therapeutics and Remedial Agents, which the Faculty have, it also has the unerring means of diagnosing diseases through 


CLAIRVOYANCGCR, 


As well as the scientific administration of ANIMAL AND SPIRITUAL MAGNETISM in all their various forms. 


The Best Clairvoyants and Magnetic Operators are Always Employed. 


This combination of remedial means can safely be relied upon to eure ever 
ter how often the patient affected in chronic form may have failed in obtaining rel 


all the various methods of cure can be combined. 


In addition to the cure of disease, Clairvoyant consultations upon all kinds of business 
The very best of reference given to all who desire it, both as to dise 


Reception hours from 9 A. M. tO 9 P. M. 


tnvalids who cannot visit the Institute in person can apply by letter. 


All letters should be addressed, 


Testimonials. 


Inflammation of the Kidneys, Stomach and Bowels 
Cured. 


é New Yorx, July 20, 1870. 

For several years I have been suffering from an acute disease (inflam- 
mation of the kidneys and upper part of the stomach and bowels), for 
which I had been treated by several of the most eminent atid successful 
physicians in the vicinity of New York, but without success. “My disease 
seemed to have assumed a chronic form, and I had almost despaired -of 
ever being cured. Hearing of their success in the treatment of all chronic 
diseases, I determined to try their skill, and I am now thankful that I 


did, as after the very first operation I commenced to Improve, and now, 


after a few weeks, I am well, or nearly so. 

Hoping that this may induce others who need their services to test 
their skill, I cheerfully give this testimony in their favor, and hope that 
they may be the means of restoring hundreds of those suffering as I did 


to health and strength. Joan A. Vacant 
Spring Valley, N. Y. : T 


Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys Cured. 


% New Yorx Crry, Nov. 3, 1869. 
Eight years ago Iwas taken with bleeding from the kidneys, which 
has continued at intervals ever since. All the best physicians did me no 
good, and finally gave me up as an incurable case of Bright’s Disease of 
the Kidneys. My friends had all lost hope, and I. had also given up, as 


y disease that has not already destroyed some vital internal orgah. No mat- 
ief, he should not despair, but seek it from this, the only Institution where 


and upon all forms of social affairs can also be obtained. 


ase and. consultations. 


Medicine sent to all parts of the world. 


MAGNETIC HEALING INSTITUTE, > 
314 EAST NINTH ST., NEW YCRK 


I had become so weak that I could scarcely walk a block: A friend ad- 
vised me to go to the Magnetic Healing Institute, and see what could be 
done for me there. I went, and after being examined was told I could 
be cured only by the strictest Magnetic treatment. The first operation 
affected me strangely, sending piercing pains through my back and kid- 
neys; but I began to improve at once, and now, after one month’s treat- 
ment, I have returned to my employment and can walk several miles 
without fatigue. I can be seen at 101 Clinton avenue, Brooklyn, or at 
23 South street, New York. ; T., P. Ricwarpson, 


i 
s 


Inflammation of the Face and Eyes Cured, 


i New York Crry, June 21, 1869. 

I had been afflicted for several years by a serious inflammation of the 
face, involving the eyes, which were so bad that at times I could not see at 
all. One eye I thought entirely destroyed. I tricd various remedies and 
the most eminent physicians, but could not even get relief, for the most 
excruciating pain accompanied it. As a last resort I applied at the Mag- 
netic Healing Institute. They explained my disease and said it could be 
removed. Though thoroughly skeptical, I placed myself under treat- 
ment, and, strange asit may seem, am now, after six weeks? treatment, 


entirely cured; the eye I thought destroyed, is also restored. I consider 


my case demonstrates that the mode of treating diseases practiced at the 
Institute is superior to all others, as I had tried them all-without benefit. 


: : ; -Jonn Fox, 
No. 3 Clinton avenue, near Fletcher street, Brooklyn. @ 
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The recent test of Fire-Proof Safes 
by the English Government proved 
the superiority of Alum Filling. No 
other Safes filled with : 


Alum and Plaster-of-Paris. 


MARVIN & CO., 


265 Broadway, N. Y., 4 
721 Chestnut St., Phila. 


$20 The Beckwith $20 


Portable Family Sewing Machine, 
` ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


WITH STRENGTH AND CAPACITY EQUAL TO ANY, RE- 
GARDLESS OF COST. 

* ‘The Cloth-plate is the size used by a $100 Machine 
is of Polished Plated Steel. Attachments of propor- 
tionate size and quality, while the entire machine has 
zorresponding finish throughout. Braider, Embroid- 
erer, Guide, Hemmer, Gatherer, four sizes of Needles, 
etc., are given with every Machine. 


NO TOILSOME TREAD OF THE TREADLE. 
Every Machine carefully Tested and fully Warranted. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO., 
862 Broadway, N. Y., near 1%th st, and Union Sq. 142 


MISS LIZZIE L. CROSBY, 
BUSINESS CLAIRVOYANT 


AND 


SPIRIT MEDIUM. 


Magnetic Treatment. 


No. 316 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Between 28d and 24th streets, 
NEW YORK. 
Hours: 10 A. M. to 8 p.m. Terms: $2.00 to $3.60. 


MADAME CLIFFORD, 
(LATE OF 24 MYRTLE AV.), 
THE GREATEST LIVING 


Medical & Business Clairvoyant, 
HAS REMOVED TO 
222 STATE ST., near COURT, 
Brooklyn. 
Examines diseases personally and by hair, and is 
onsulted on alt affairs of life and business generally, 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


O fice hours from 9 A. m. tillér.m. Life Charts writ- 
ten out fully. 


“Silver Tongue” 
ORGANS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


E. P. Needham & Son, 


143, 145 & 147 HAST 23d ST., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1846. 


Responsible parties applying for agencies in sec- 
tions still unsupplied will receive prompt attention 
and liberal inducements. Parties residing at a dis- 
ance from our authorised agents may order from our 
actory. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE 
LIST. 


PSYCHOMETRY. 


Psychometric Bendis for persons who send me 
their handwriting, or who will call on me in person. 


Fee, $2. Address, 1,114 
delphia, Pa., by 


Callowhill strect, Phila- 
J. MURRAY SPEAR. 


Dr. E. WOODRUFF, 
Botanic Physician. 


OFFICE AT HIS 


ROOT, BARK AND HERB STORE, 


88 CANAL ST., UP STAIRS, GRAND 
RAPIDS, Mich., 


Where for thirteen years every description of Acute. 
ronu and rrivate Diseases have been successfully 
ated surictly on Botanic principles. 

NO POISON USED 


Ọ Drawer (2301, 


Counsel at office Free } 


Music has Charms ! 
PRICE REDUCED. 


The Best in the World. 


WILL LAST A LIFETIME! 


35,000, 


OF THE CELEBRATED 


HONINGER ORGAN 


In Daily Use. 


The best musical talent of the country recommend 
these Organs. The nicest and best. More for your 
money, and give. better satisfaction than any other 
now made, They comprise the 


Eureka, 
Concertino, 
Orchestra 
and Grands. 


Ilustrated Catalogues sent by mail, post-paid, to 
any address, upon application to 


B. SHONINCER & Co., 


142 New Haven, Conn, 


Life’s Morning & Evening. 
AN ART POEM, IN ALLEGORY. 


“ Flowers are the Alphabet of Angels, wherewith they 
write great truths on hill and plain.” 


From the Original Painting by JOSEPH JOHN. 
Engraved on Steel by J. A. J. WILCOX. 


A River symbolizing the life of man, winds through 
alandscape of hill and plain, bearing on its current 
the tine-worn bark of an aged pilgrim. An angel 
accompanies the boat, one hand resting on the helm, 
while with the other she points towards the open sea 
—an emblem of eternity—reminding ‘ Life’s Morn- 
ing ” to Jive good and pure lives, so “ That when their 
barks shall float at eventide,” they may be like 
“Tife’s Evening,” fitted for the “ crown of immortal 
worth.” 

A band of angels are scattering flowers, typical of 
God’s inspired teachings. Ove holds in his hand a 
crown of light. A little flower-wreathed seraph drops 
roses and buds which in their descent assume the 
form of letters and words that whisper to the youth- 
ful pilgrims on the shore, ‘‘Be Kind.” Near the 
water’s edgé, mingling with the sunlit grass, in flower 
letters we read, “ God is love.” Just beyond sits a 
humble waif, her face radiant with innocence and 
love, as she lifts the first letter of ‘‘ Charity’--“ Faith” 
and “Hope,” being already garnered in the basket 
by her side. Over the rising ground we read, “ Lives 
of Great Men,” and ‘*Longfellow’s poem, ‘A Psalm 
of Life,” lifts the veil, and we read beyond the limits 
of the picture—‘‘all remind us we can make our lives 
sublime.” Further on to the left, “So live,” ad- 
monishes us that we should thoughtfully consider the 
closing lines of Bryant’s Thanatopsis. ‘‘'Thy will be 
done ™ has fallen upon the bow of the beat, and is 
the voyager’s bright uttering of faith. Trailing in 
the water from the side of the boat, is the song of the’ 
heavenly messengers: * Gently we’ll waift him o’er.”’ 

The boy, playing with his toy boat, and his sister 
standing near, view with astonishment the passing 
scenes, 

This picture, embodying such exalted sentiment, 
combined with the beautiful in nature—of water, 
plain, hill and mountain scenery—the rich and mellow 
tints of the setting sun—the distant clouds, the pass 
ing shower, and the ‘‘ bow of promise,” the impres- 
sive lessons of the flowers—their quiet ministration 
not injuring the general effect—the angels in their 
ethereal garments, floating without wings as grace- 
fully as summier’s fleecy clouds--the air of harmony 
and purity pervading the whole composition, im- 
presses the beholder with its being truly a remarkable 
production—refining and ennobling in its influences. 

It should occupy a favored place in every home and 
school where children receive instruction. 


DEDICATION. 


The Publishers dedicate this Art Teacher to the 
little children and youth of the whole world, trusting 
that it will incite many to higher resolves and aspira- 
tions, as they wisely treasure and practice from its 
all-important Lessons of Life. 


The Engraving is in line and stipple, and of a degree 
of excellence that renders it worthy of a place in any 
public or private gallery. 


RETAIL Price, $3. 
R. H. CURRAN & CO., Publishers, 
28 ScHoon STREET, Boston. 


OUR AGE. 


A Weekly Journal, devoted to the Interests of 
Spiritualism in the broad sense of that term—does 
not admit that there are Side Issues. 


Can there be sides to a perfeet circle or a perfect 
sphere? A Religion which will meet the wants of 
Humanity must be both. 


Free Prass, Free Speech, S° and has no love to 
sell. 


Terms of Subscription, $2.50 per year. 
PUBLISHED BY 


LOIS WAISBROOKER, 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
Office GS Cherry Street, 


Battle Creek, Mich, 


H. L. KEMPER, 


DEALER IN 
Books, Stationery, Periodicals, Etc. 


Keeps Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly and all Libera 
and Reform Books and Papers. 


No. 620 North Fifth St., 
ST LOUIS, MO. 


HISTORIC ART. 


THE DAWNING LIGHT. 


This beautiful and impressive picture representing 
the ‘‘ Birthplace of Modern Spiritualism,” in Hydes 
ville, N. Y., was carefully and correctly drawn and 

kpainted by our eminent American artist, Joseph John. 

Angelic messengers descending through rifted 
clouds, bathed in floods of celestial light, are most 
successfully linked and blended with this noted 
house and its surroundings, of road, yard, the well 
and its oaken bucket, shade trees, orchard, the black- 
smith shop with its blazing forge, and the Hyde 
mansion resting against the hill in the distance. 
Twilight pervades the foreground in mystic grades, 
typical of spiritual conditions in the eventiul days of 
1848. 

‘A light for the wandering pilgrim shines from the 

windows of that room where spiritual telegraphy 
began to electiify the world with its “glad tidings of 
great joy.” 
a Luminous floods of morning light stream up from 
the cloud-mantled horizon, illuminating the floating 
clouds in gorgeous tints, and then falling over the 
angel band and the dark clouds beyond. 


RETAIL PRICES. 


The Steel Plate Hngraving............... sees eens $1 £0 
Proof Impressions from first thousand........... 2 00 


Photographs, Large Cabinet Size, for Framing, 
10x12 inches 
Photographs, Card Size, for Album ne 
A Large Circular containing a map of Hydesville, 
and diagram of that humble temple is furnished free 
with each Engraving and Photograph. 

Cash in amounts of two dollars and under can be 
mailed in the ordinary way, and over that in Regis- 
tered Letter, Post Office Order, Draft or Exprees—all 
at our risk. All pictures at retail sent postage free, 
and warranted safely through. 

Our Engravings are not “cheap” in quality, hence 
not “low ” in price, 

None of our other works of art will be Photo- 
graphed. 


R. H. CURRAN & CO., Publishers, 
23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON; MASS, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Copyright forbids others from copying our works. 


DR. J. €. PHILLIPS, 
Clairvoyant and Magnetic Healer, 


OMRO, Wis. 


Discase diagnosed at a glance by Lock of Hair, by 
letter stating age, sex and residence, 


GUARANTEES SATISFACTION, 
Examination and Prescription, $2.00. 


Dr. Phillips is faitnfal, teastworthy and successful. 
—0. Barrett. 

Dr. Phillips, Maana, Physician, is meeting with 
good success.—Z. V. Wilson. 


BUST OF 
THEODORE PARKER, 


a 
SIDNEY H. MORSE. 


'@ Dignity, reverence, sweetness, vigor, equipoise® 
breathe through the clay; the artist has so filled his 
own heart with appreciation of that noble life, that he 
has been ab!e cunniugly to mould it into those deli- 
cate lines which the character had wrought on the 
living fibre. Weare tempted to exclaim, as we stand 
beside it, as the old artist did to his perfected work, 
“Speak, then!”’—Hannah H. Stevenson. 


All the characteristics of my husband are in the 
bust—his greatness, his goodness, his tenderness, his 
love. You cannot give life to clay or marble; but you 
can represent i', and this Mr. Morse has done.—Ly- 
dia D. Parker to Hannah E. Stevenson. 

The eyes, though but of clay, are gleaming with pos- 
sible indignation, with possible tears; the lips are set 
firm with the resolution of him who, like Paul, could 
“fight a good fight” as well as ‘ give a reason,”— 
Samuel Longfellow. 

The first time I have seen Theodore Parker since he 
died.— Wim. Sparre. _ 

_ The best representation of Mr. Parker ever executed 
in clay.—Boston Daily Globe. 

The face is strong and noble as it should be. The 
likeness is good.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Nothing appears for beauty alone, or finish, or to 
show the vanity of the artist. All is forgotten in the 
man—the true, real, Yankee man, Theodore Parker.-- 
L. S. H. in the Golden Age. 


Copies of this Bust, finely finished in plaster, $10 


each. Boxing for transportation, $1 extra. Freight 
or expressage paid by party sending order. Weight 
of box about fifty pounds. Orders may be sent to 


S. H. MORSE. 
Room 13, 25 Bloomfield St., Boston, Mass, 


Tue <“ LADIES Garment SUS- 
PENDER” is a simple, ingenious, 
admirable contrivance for supporting 
women’s garments over their shoul- 
ders. I hope thousands of our Ameri- 
i can women who are being dragged 
KP ie into the grave by their heavy skirts 

\ AAA may be induced to lft, with this de- 
L G vice, the killing weight from their 
Pab An a e weary bodies and carry it on the 

‘at, Aug. 19,1873. shoulders, the only point of the human 
body on which a load can be comfortably and safely 
carried. Dio Lewis. | 


A 


Sample, by mail, 50 Cents and Stamp. 
Best of Terms to Canvassers. 
JOHN D, HASKELL, 60 STATE STREET, 
CHICAGO, Inu, 


EARTH CLOSETS. 


The Great Blessing of the Age. 


Comfort to the Sick and 
. Feeble. 


THE WAKEFIELD 


Is one of the latest inventions, and has many advan- 
tages over all others. The simple act of closing the 
lid brings the earth forward and drops it directly in 
the centre of the pail, thus insuring the absolute cer- 
tainty of covering all the excrements. This is of vital 
importance. It also has a dust or odor slide, a child’s 
seat, and an extra large reservoir for dry earth or 


ashes. 
THE MACIC 


OPEN. 


CLOSED. 
Is simple in construction, automatic in action, and 
being entirely inodo1ous, may be used in any room in 
the house without offense. When not in use it is a 
handsome piece of furniture with nothing about it to, 
indicate its purpose. 


THE WATROUS. 
(With Arms.) 


CLOSED. 


OPEN, 
A CHILD CAN MANAGE 
IT WILL LAST A LIFETIME: 


LATEST AND SIMPLEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


DRY EARTH FURNISPED FREE ON REASONABLE CON- 
DITIONS. 


WAKEFIELD, from $25 to $40. 
MAGIC, from $16 to $30. 
WATROUS, $18 to $33. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS FREE. 


The Wakefield Earth Closet Co., 
86 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 


Wis 


PRICES. l 


THE 


EARLVILLE TRANSCRIPT, 


PUBLISHED EVERY 
THURSDAY MORNING, at EARLVILLE, ILL. 


A. Je GROVER, Editor and Proprietor. 


CONTRIBUTORS: 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 
Epwarp M. Davis. 
MATILDA JOSLYN GAGE. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
One Year, in advance 
Six Movths, c 


THE GRANDEST AND MOST ASTOUNDING 
BOOK OF THE CENTURY! 


AFFECTIONAL ALCHEMY. 


Magnificent Discoveries Concerning 


SEX, WOMEN AND WILL. 
THE HISTORY OF LOVE; 


Its Wondrous Magic, Chemistry, Rules, Laws, Modes 
Moods and Rationale; 


BEING THE 
THIRD REVELATION OF SOUL AND SEX; 
ALSO, 4 


“WHY IS MAN IMMORTAL?” 


The Solution of the Darwin Problem. 
An Entirely New Theory. 


It contains many of the most astounding disclosures 
concerning Woman’s Power and the Grand Passion 
ever made. Nearly the whole 1st edition swept off 
before a copy left the press. The most splendid liter- 
ary success of the age! The demand has but begun, 
and 100,000 copies sure to be soldin six months! Says 
a celebrated critic and book reviewer (Cornell’s Maga- 
zine): “ The master mind has arrived and has utilized 
the garnered thought of ages and improved upon it. 
A great-work has been achieved. It leads the world’s 
van in its peculiar and magnificent line. The sublime 


mystery is a mystery no longer.” 
y Subscription. Send stamp for Table of Contents 


and Terms to KATE COR & CO., VANCE St. 
Toledo, Ohio, Bee ve ae 


